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AKCHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS^ 

SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 

William N. Bates, Editor 

220, St. Mark's Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 



GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Prehistoric Pottery of Malta. — In Ann. Arch. Anthr. Ill, 1910, pp. 1- 
21 (17 pis.), N. Tagliaferro discusses the prehistoric pottery found in the 
hypogeum at Hal-Saflieni, Malta (see A. J. A. XIII, p. 69). He designates 
it as unornamented and ornamented, and subdivides the latter into twenty- 
five classes. A cover belonging to Class 25 is decorated with incised long- 
horned buffaloes which resemble the prehistoric buffaloes of Algeria and 
point to a Libyan origin for the inhabitants of the island. The lamps found 
were of peculiar shape and suspended by cords from the ceiling. 

Basket Weaving in the Stone Age. — In Z. Ethn. XLII, 1910, pp. 369- 
380 (8 figs.), L. Pfeiffer writes of basket weaving in the Stone Age, com- 
paring many tools used in hand work to-day wdth those of prehistoric times. 

The Deer-horn Pick in Ancient Mining. — In Archaeologio,, LXII, 
1910, pp. 101-124 (3 pis.; 21 figs.), H. W. Sanders discusses the use of the 
deer-horn pick in ancient mining. His study is largely based upon discover- 
ies in the ancient flint mines at Obourg and Spiennes in Belgium and in the 
prehistoric copper mine at Mieres in northern Spain. 

Prehistoric Dolmen and ^' King's-graves " in Kore?i. — In Z. Ethn. 
XLII, 1910, pp. 776-781 (2 figs.), E. Baelz describes some megalithic graves 
existing in large numbers in Korea. The upright stones are more or less 
rudely rectangular, but the covering stone is frequently a rough rock or 
boulder that covers the grave rather imperfectly. The *'king's-graves" are 
later, culturally and chronologically. 

1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of 
Archaeological Books are conducted by Professor Bates, Editor-in-charge, assisted 
by Professor C. N. Brown, Miss Mary H. Buckingham, Mr. L. D. Caskey, Miss 
Edith H. Hall, Mr. Harold R. Hastings, Professor Elmer T. Merrill, 
Professor Frank G. Moore, Professor Charles R. Morey, Dr. James M, Paton, 
Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor A. S. Pease, Professor S. B. Platner, Dr. 
N. P. Vlachos, and the Editors, especially Professor Marquand. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the Journal material published 
after December 31, 1910. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 128, 129. 
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EGYPT 

The First Egyptian Dynasty.— In ,S^. Bibl. Arch. XXXII, 1910, pp. 
223-233 (3 pis.), F. Legge investigates the kings of the first Egyptian dy- 
nasty in the light of a newly discovered fragment of the Palermo Stone, and 
reaches the conclusion that the result of the last season's discoveries seems 
to be that we are as far from knowing the Horus name of Menes as ever, 
and that a great many other identifications at first suggested for the other 
names on the Abydos Tablet and in Manetho must be laid aside, at all events 
for the present. 

Three Tombs near Thebes. — The tombs of two sons of Rameses III, 
situated in the Valley of the Queens, near Thebes, and that of a Royal Land- 
Steward (earlier than 1300 B.C., eighteenth dynasty), at Sheikh abd el 
Gourneh, are described, illustrated, and discussed by Colin Campbell. In 
the introduction the parentage, the queens, and the offspring of Rameses III 
are discussed. The author finds no evidence to show that either Queen 
Ty-ti or Tiy of the harem conspiracy was a queen of Rameses III. The 
hieroglyphic inscriptions from the tombs are published as an appendix. 
[^Two Thehan Princes, Kha-em-Uast and Aynen-her-Khepeshf, Sons of Rameses 
III, Men7ia, a Land-Steward, and their Tomhs. By Colin Campbell. Edin- 
burgh and London, 1910, Oliver and Boyd, xi, 106 pp. ; 16 figs. ; 10 pp. hie- 
roglyphics. 12 mo. 3.9. 6^. net.] 

The Inscription of Monthemhet in the Temple of Mut. — The impor- 
tant inscription of Monthemhet has hitherto been available only in the in- 
accurate editions of Dumichen and Mariette. In Or. Lit. XIII, 1910, cols. 
385-399 (5 pis.), W. Wreszinski gives a corrected text on the basis of 
squeezes taken by Lepsius, and accompanies this with a commentary and 
translation. 

The Thunderbolt in Egyptian Hieroglyphics. — In Ann. Arch. Anthr. 
Ill, 1910, pp. 50-52 (pi. with 20 figs.), P. E. Newberry argues that the cult 
object appearing as a double-headed dart in prehistoric times and used in 
hieroglyphic inscriptions as a symbol of the god Min really represents a 
thunderbolt. 

Book of the Dead. —In J. Asiat. XV, 1910, pp. 395-464, E. Amelineau 
gives an elaborate discussion of the text and a translation of the 17th chap- 
ter of the Book of the Dead, which contains an account of the cosmological 
beliefs of the ancient Egyptians, but is the most difficult portion of the 
whole work. 

The Head-dress of the Abyssinian Kings. — In Or. Lit XIII, 1910, 
cols. 425-427, W. M. Muller calls attention to the fact that the peculiar 
fillet worn by the kings of Abyssinia since the days of the first Axumite 
rulers agrees in all details with the fillet worn by the kings of Wapata and 
Meroe on the monuments of Xubia and Egypt. 

A Guide to Upper Egypt. — In A Guide to the Antiquities of Upper 
Egypt from Abydos to the Sudan Frontier (New York, 1910, The Macmillan 
Company. 593 pp.; 69 maps and plans. 12mo. ^2.50 net), A. E. P. 
Weigall publishes full accounts of all the monuments in Upper Egypt 
between Balianeh and Adendan. The descriptions were written in the 
presence of the monuments. 

The Royal Cemetery at Alexandria. — An elaborate study of all the 
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known facts and traditions about the burial places of Alexander the Great 
and of the Ptolemies, with more or less certain inferences as to the situa- 
tion, character, and history of these monuments, their architectural origin 
and influence, the causes of their disappearance, and the possibilities of re- 
discovering some parts, is published by H. Thiersch, in Jh. Arch. I. XXV, 
1910, pp. 55-97. Among the points brought out are the following: The 
preservation of the body of Alexander, in contrast with the Greek custom 
of cremation observed by the Ptolemies, gave rise to the name 5a>/xa (body) 
for the edifice, probably a temple over a subterranean tomb, erected by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus when he brought the mummy of the great king to 
Alexandria from its first resting-place at Memphis. The more imposing 
expiatory monument or monuments which Ptolemy Philopator built far- 
ther to the east, for Alexander and members of his own family, was properly 
called 2^/txa, a name already appropriated to the native Macedonian tumulus 
of which it was in a sense a development; but the actual burial vault within 
it to which the remains of Alexander were again moved, was still called 
Soma. The. decay of the family of the Lagidae and loosening of ties to 
Greece caused the later Ptolemies to adopt the Egyptian custom of embalm- 
ing, with the pyramid form of monument in various modifications (see 
Lucan, Phar. VIII, 694 if.), and to neglect the remains of their ancestors, 
with the result that the great royal necropolis which had grown up around 
the Sema was made into a public pleasure ground covered with trees and 
with a shrine of Pan on the summit. (See Strabo, XVII, 794 ff.) The 
Alexandreum survived longer, but in the wars of the end of the third cen- 
tury the whole area was devastated, and in Mohammedan times the tradition 
of the great Iskander, now a Mussulman saint and prophet, became so vague 
that his name was transferred to another place, and the prophet Daniel, also 
of Babylonian fame, took his place. The subterranean connections of the 
Mosque Nebi Daniel, in which the members of the last native Egyptian 
dynasty were buried in the nineteenth century, are certainly of ancient 
construction. Whether the glass coffin of Alexander, last sealed up by 
Septimius Severus, still exists there, may never be known, as the Moslem 
authorities forbid all investigation. The whole hill known as Kom ed Dik, 
just to the west of the ancient Museum, Library^ and Gymnasium, is to be 
identified with the Sema of Philopator and its outgrowths, the eastern sum- 
mit, now occupied by the city reservoir, representing the original Ptolemeum 
and the park with Paneum of Cleopatra's time, while the western height, 
with the English fort at the top and the Mosque Nebi Daniel on the slope, 
covers the Alexandreum. Some idea of the construction of the latter may 
be gathered from what is known of the Mons Augustus and Moles Hadriana 
at Rome and of countless other imitations scattered over the ancient world. 

A Greek Inscription in Egypt. — In C R. Acad, Insc. 1910, pp. 580- 
585, R. Cagnat discusses the Greek inscription engraved upon a diorite 
slab at Samna and published by Green, S, Bihl. Arch. 1909, pp. 247 ff. It 
is a dedication to Pan dated May 26, 11 a.d., and is important for the light 
it throws on the administration of the quarries of Egypt in the early years 
of the Roman empire. 

Graeco-Roman Ports on the Red Sea. — In C, R. Acad. Insc. 1910, 
pp. 525-542 (plan; 4 figs.), J. Couyat shows that the Graeco-Roman ports 
of Philotera, Myos-Hormos, Leucos-Limen, Nechesia, and Berenice described 
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by Ptolemy as being on the Red Sea are to be identified with Abou char el 
Goubli, Safaja, Qoc^eir, Chouni, and Berenice. Ancient roads easily followed 
lead from each of them to Coptos, and there was a branch from the road 
from Berenice leading to Apollonopolis. At intervals of about 82 km. there 
are remains of stations. At Foakhir on the road from Qoc^eir two statues 
have recently been found, one perhaps an Apollo and the other a Venus. A 
brief account of the mines and quarries is added. 



BABYLONIA, ASSYRIA, AND PERSIA 

A Sumerian Shell Engraving. — In S. BibL Arch. XXXII, 1910, pp. 
243-245 (pi.)? L. W. King describes a small shell plaque found in Persia, 
but evidently of early Babylonian workmanship, which depicts a mythologi- 
cal being, or hero, seizing an ibex around the neck. The little plaque 
affords new proof of the skill attained by the early Sumerians in line en- 
graving on hard materials. 

Hilprecht's Deluge Tablet. — In Ex. Times, XXI, 1910, pp. 504-507, G. 
A. Barton maintains that we have no archaeological information from 
which a date for this tablet can be affirmed. The palaeography points to a 
date in the Kassite period. There is nothing in the philology of the tablet 
that is inconsistent with this conclusion. Pere ScheiFs fragment, dated in 
the reign of a first dynasty king, is, accordingly, some centuries older. 

The Date of the 24th Year of Samsuiluna. — In Or. Lit. XIII, 1910, 
cols. 427-434, A. Poebel gives the various forms in which the title of the 
24th year of Samsuiluna appears in documents of that king, and discusses 
the historical events that are referred to that year. 

A Babylonian Plough. — In The Museum Journal, University of Penn- 
sylvania, I, 1910, pp. 4-6 (fig-)? A- T. C(lay) publishes a Babylonian seal im- 
pression of the Kassite period 
dated in the fourth year of 
Xazi-Maruttash, fourteenth 
century B.C., upon which three 
men are represented ploughing 
(Fig. 1). One man holds the 
handles, the second, who has 

A^Av-v ^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ shoulder, is 

-^l^\^T v^ >^^ '^^^ "' dropping seed into a grain drill 

^-^ ^TV :^£ ,^^;^i^ attached to the plough, which 

is drawn by two humped cattle 
driven by the third man. This 
is the earliest known repre- 
sentation of a Babylonian 
plough, being about one hun- 
dred years earlier than the one 
on the boundary stone recently 
found at Susa. The tablet 
upon which the seal impression 
is found is in the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. The sama 
author, ibid. pp. 6-7 (fig.)? publishes an alabaster vase in the same museum 
similar to a marble vase in Paris. It is inscribed in Persian, in Elamitic, 
in Babylonian, and in Egyptian hieroglyphs, Xerxes, the Great King. 
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Figure 1. — Babylonian Plough. 
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Sennacharib and the lonians. — A clay tablet recently acquired by the 
British Museum contains a long contemporary account of a revolt of Cili- 
cians aided apparently by lonians, which was suppressed by an army of 
Sennacherib, in 698 b.c. It is not included in the official chronicles of his 
reign because, probably on account of the need of haste to prevent the clos- 
ing of an important commercial route, the king did not go to the scene in 
person. The same campaign, though with some variation in detail, seems 
to be described by Alexander Polyhistor and by Abydenus as preserved in 
the Armenian version of Eusebius. The interest of the combined accounts 
lies in the evidence of a considerable Ionian element in Cilicia as early as 
700 B.C., in the possibility of Greek influence on the palace at Nineveh, 
through the captives who were carried off to work there, and in the sugges- 
tion of Anatolian (Hittite) origin for both Assyrian and Ionic forms of the 
volute capital, — the last because Abydenus calls the temple "Athenian," 
which Sennacherib erected at Tarsus when he rebuilt the city after its sack 
(L. W. King, J.H.S. XXX, 1910, pp. 327-385; 2 figs.) 

A Jar Belonging to Nebuchadnezzar. — In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXII, 
1910, p. 180 (pi.)? ^' L. Nash describes an alabaster jar from the site of 
Babylon, inscribed with the name of Nebuchadnezzar, and evidently part of 
the personal property of the king. 

The Inscriptions of Darius Hystaspes at Naks-i-Rustam. — In Sitzh. 
Sachs. Ges. LXII, 1910, i, pp. 3-9, F. H. Weissbach describes the reliefs 
and inscriptions of the Tomb of Darius. He has received from various 
sources photographs and copies of the monument, by means of which he is 
enabled to correct errors made by other scholars. A complete transcription 
and translation of the inscription, with illustrations, is to appear in the Ahh, 
Sachs. Ges. 

SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

Early Religion of Palestine. — In Bibl. World, XXXV, 1910, pp. 368- 
379 (5 figs.), D. D. LucKENBiLL describes the early religion of Palestine in 
the light of recent archaeology, and comes to the conclusion that the enor- 
mous number of Egyptian scarabs and other amulets makes it probable that 
the religion of the common people of Palestine in the Canaanitish period 
was in many respects the same as the religion of the common people of 
Egypt ; that it consisted largely in the worship of local " saints " and the use 
of the proper charms and the wearing of the proper amulets to ward off 
hostile powers ; that the evidences of Babylonian influence are insignificant, 
and that the Babylonian elements in the Old Testament were not derived 
by the Israelites from the Canaanites, but were taken over by the Jews in 
and after the exile. 

The Cult of Astarte in Palestine. — In Bibl. World, XXXV, 1910, pp. 
26-38 (5 figs.), L. B. Paton describes the cult of the mother-goddess in 
ancient Palestine as it is known from remains found in the land and from 
the contemporary literature of the Egyptians and Babylonians, and reaches 
the conclusion that 'Ashtart (Astarte) was the divine counterpart of the 
primitive Semitic matriarch, and that all the features of her worship in 
Canaan can be explained by this theory of her origin. 

Infant Sacrifice in Palestine. — In Bibl. World, XXXV, 1910, pp. 166- 
175, 227-234 (9 figs.), W. H. Wood studies the deposits of infant bones 
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found near the high places of the Canaanites, and comes to the conclusion 
that these are not cases of infant-sacrifice, as has commonly been assumed, 
but are merely instances of the widespread ancient custom of burying the 
dead in jars. 

Ancient Palestinian Tombstones. — In Mel. Fac. Or. IV, 1910, pp. 
189-208 (5 pis.; 32 figs.), S. Ronzevale describes a large number of monu- 
ments found in various parts of Syria, which vary from simple pillars to 
stelae ornamented w^th heads, or complete representations of human forms. 
He holds that these were intended as dwelling-places for the spirits of the 
dead, and that they are the objects to which the name nefesh, or "spirit,'' 
is applied in the Palestinian and Nabataean inscriptions. 

The Calendar Inscription from Gezer. — In Pal. Ex. Fund, XLII, 
1910, p. 238, M. LiDZBARSKi discusses the readings of the Gezer tablet in the 
light of a recent investigation of the original at Constantinople. 

The Origin of the Phoenician Alphabet. — In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXII, 
1910, pp. 215-222, A. H. Sayce maintains that the forms and names of the 
letters of the alphabet show that the pictorial characters out of which the 
*' Phoenician " letters developed were the invention of that one of the West 
Semitic peoples whom the Babylonians called Amorites. They were semi- 
nomads, but were in touch with Babylonian civilization on the one side and 
with the Hittite script on the other. When and how the cursive letters of 
Southern Arabia were evolved out of these pictorial characters has yet to be 
ascertained. 

Phoenician Drachma with the Jehovah Inscription. — The Phoeni- 
cian drachma with the Jehovah inscription in the British Museum, lately 
the subject of an article by A. W. Hands in Num. Chron. 1909, pp. 121-131 
(cf. A. J. A. XIV, p. 215, and other literature cited in the article here men- 
tioned), is the topic of further discussion by R. Weil in Z. Num. XXVIII, 
1910, pp. 28-34 (3 figs.), who points out that the Hellenizing of Semitic 
cults in Syria began before the expeditions of Alexander. This Baal-Jeho- 
vah-Zeus rides in a car like that of Triptolemus on certain Attic vases. 

The Traditional Sites on Sion. — In Pal. Ex. Fund, XLII, 1910, pp. 
196-219 (3 plans), C. M. Watson discusses the historical evidence for the 
traditional holy places on Mt. Sion, and reaches the conclusion that there is 
nothing to show that any of the Christian sites now shown on Sion existed 
prior to the discovery of the Holy Sepulchre by order of the Emperor Con- 
stantine, in a.d. 326, nearly three hundred years after the Crucifixion. The 
oldest site with a continuous history is the House of Caiaphas, which was 
pointed out to the Bordeaux Pilgrim in a.d. 333, apparently in the same 
place as that where it is shown at the present day. The old, or " Mother 
Church " of Sion, described by a pilgrim for the first time about a.d. 385, 
was undoubtedly within the wall of the city, somewhere between the Tower 
of David and the House of Caiaphas, and north of the latter. The new 
Church of Sion was the church built by the Emperor Justinian in the 
middle of the sixth century, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. It stood 
outside the wall of the city and south of the House of Caiaphas, at the 
place now occupied by the building known as the Coenaculum. This 
church is mentioned for the first time by Antoninus, who visited Jerusalem 
shortly after it was built, and who is the only pilgrim to mention both the 
old and new churches on Sion. 
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Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre. — In Pal Ex. Fund, XLII, 1910, 
pp. 248-258, A. W. Crawley-Bovey discusses Sir Charles Wilson's location 
of Calvary in his book entitled Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre and main- 
tains that he has not done justice to the evidence which locates the site of 
the Crucifixion on the rocky hill north of the Damascus Gate, popularly 
known as "Gordon's Calvary." 

The Pronunciation of the "Ineffable Name." — In The Museum 
Journal, University of Pennsylvania, I, 1910, pp. 28-30 (fig.) J. A. Mont- 
gomery calls attention to a Jewish incantation bowl in the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania in which the pronunciation of the Tetragram- 
maton YHWH is given for the first time. This is Yahheh, which might be 
more exactly represented by Yahveh. This is the Yahweh of modern criti- 
cal science. The bowl dates from the sixth or seventh century a.d. 

Jewish Royal Pottery Stamps. — In Pal. Ex. Fund, XLII, 1910, pp. 
232-234, F. W. Read maintains that in the Persian period the disk of 
Ormuzd tended to be identified with the winged disk of Egypt, and accord- 
ingly, the alternation of these two devices on Jewish pottery-stamps 
proves that they belong to the Persian period. 

Architecture and Inscriptions of the Djebel Barisha. — In Publica- 
tions of the Princeton University Archaeological Expeditions to Syria in 1904- 
1905 and 1909, Division II, Sect. B, Pt. 4 (Leyden, 1910, E. J. Brill ; pp. 149- 
210; pi. ; 3 maps; 50 figs.) H. C. Butler describes the architectural 
remains in the Djebel Barisha found by the Princeton Expedition in 1904- 
1905 and 1909. The sites discussed are Ksedjbeh, Baudeh, Babiska, Dar 
Kita, Babutta, Bakirha, Burdj id-Deruni, Khirbit il-Khatib, Khirbit Tezin, 
Kasr Iblisii, *Ain Dilfeh, Kasr il-Mudakhkhin, and Bab il-Hawa. In Divis- 
ion III (pp. 119-133; 12 maps) W. K. Prentice publishes thirty Greek in- 
scriptions from the same district. 

The Zebu in Syria. — In Mel Fac. Or. IV, 1910, pp. 181-188 (3 pis.; 4 
figs.), S. Ronzevale collects the archaeological evidences from bronzes and 
from reliefs to show that the zebu, or humped ox of India, was found in 
Syria in early times, and that it still existed there in the Roman period, 
when it was depicted on certain coins. 

ASIA MINOR 

The Hittites. — The paper on the Hittites read by D. G. Hogarth at 
the Winnipeg meeting of the British Association has been published in the 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, XXXIX, 1910, and is sum- 
marized in Ex. Times, XXT, 1910, pp. 481-482. 

Hittite Clay Tablets. — In S. Bihl. Arch. XXXII, 1910, pp. 191-192, 
(2 pis.), R. C. Thompson publishes the text of four fragments of clay 
tablets found apparently in the neighborhood of Boghazkeui, that are 
similar to those published in Chantre's Mission en Cappadoce, and that 
mention the cities of Batilaza and Arinna. 

The Aryans in the Documents of Boghazkeui. — In Or. Lit. XIII, 
1910, cols. 289-301, H. Winckler discusses the significance of the fact that 
the Aryan gods, Mithra, Varuna, Indra, and the Xashatya twins, are in- 
voked as witnesses in the treaty of the Hittite king, Subbiliuma, with 
Mattinaza, king of Mitanni. To this indication that the ruling class of the 
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kingdom of Mitanni was Aryan, he adds the fact that the people of Mitanni 
are designated in these documents as Harri. In the Susian inscriptions of 
the Achaemenid kings this is the transcription for " Aryan," and it leaves 
no doubt that in the documents from Boghazkeui it has the same meaning. 
Another noteworthy fact is that the nobles of Mitanni are designated as 
mariannu. This is the Vedic word mdrya, meaning " young man," or 
*' hero." All of the passages in the Boghazkeui documents in which this 
word is used are collected by Winckler, and also the passages in the Egyp- 
tian inscriptions in which the same word mryn occurs. In the light of these 
facts it cannot be doubted that the ruling caste in Mitanni was of Aryan 
stock, and that the traditions of this people were inherited by the later 
Medes and Persians. 

Tidal and Tantalus. — In Or. Lit. XIII, 1910, cols. 489-491, A. H. Sayce 
calls attention to the fact that Tid'al appears in Egyptian inscriptions as the 
name of two Hittite leaders. This name has been found at Boghazkeui 
in the form Dudkhalia. With these are to be identified Tudkhula of the 
Chedorlaomer legend, who is called king of the Umman-Manda, or northern 
barbarians; and also Tid'al, king of the hordes in Gen. 14:1. Tid'al would 
appear in Greek as Tadalos, and then as Tantalos. The legend of Tantalus, 
that he was condemned forever to stretch out his hand toward food which 
he could not reach, is derived from the representations on the Hittite monu- 
ments of a king stretching out his hand toward bread and wine on a table 
at which he is seated with a god. 

A Hittite Amazon. — In R. Arch. XVF, 1910, pp. 280-282 (fig.) A. J. 
Keinach describes the figure carved at the left of the gate at Boghazkeui, 
which is now seen to be a female figure (cf. A. H. Sayce, S. Bihl. Arch, 
1910, pp. 25-26), and adds remarks concerning the Amazons. 

Apollo Didymaeus in Pamphylia. — In Arch. Rel. XIII, 1910, pp. 478- 
479, O. Kern argues that the indistinct ZIZY4>0Y in an inscription from 
Attaleia, Pamphylia (Wilhelm, Beitrdge, No. 169), should be read ZIZY- 
M EOY, i.e. AiSvixiov and refers to Didymaean Apollo. 

The Site of Lyrbe. — In R. Et Anc. XII, 1910, pp. 365-372, G. Kadet 
discusses the evidence for the site of Lyrbe in Pisidia and concludes that 
it is to be identified with the ruins at Asar-Kalessi. 

Linum. — In /. Int. Arch. Num. XII, 1910, p. 336, I. N. Svoronos argues 
that the district called Linum near the entrance to the Black Sea preserves 
the name of an ancient town of which all record, except a coin, has disap- 
peared. The writer had conjectured its existence (see A. J. A. XII, p. 464). 

An Acrostic Inscription at Sinope. — In Arch. Rel. XIII, 1910, pp. 
475-478, F. Boll discusses the acrostic inscription at Sinope published by 
D. M. Robinson in A .J. A. IX, 1905, p. 323. Theseus is the name of the man 
for whom the acrostic was composed, ©e/nts, "HAtos, ^eXrjvr), *Ep/it^s, 'YSprj- 
;(oos, Sctptos are not the names of gods and are, therefore, no evidence for 
such cults at Sinope. They are the names of stars, and the inscription is 
really a horoscope, ©c/itts = Alkyj = ITap^cVos, i.e. Virgo; and 'YSprjxoo^i = 
Aquarius. 

Sarapis and Sinope. — In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, pp. 96-100 (fig.) Seymour 
DE Ricci calls attention to a coin of Sinope on which a human leg sur- 
mounted by a bull's head is represented. At Sinope there was then a bull- 
god who had a human leg as an attribute. Ptolemy Soter, finding a bull- 
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god at Sinope, identified him with Apis, and brought the statue by Bryaxis 
to Egypt. Instances of special veneration of a leg or foot are cited. 

GREECE 
ARCHITECTURE 

The Development of the Greek Temple. — In Z. Ethn. XLII, 1910, 
pp. 434-443 (5 figs.), P. Sarasin opens anew the question of the development 
of the Greek temple from a structure formed by a roof supported by wooden 
columns, such as is found to-day in Borneo, where large fluted columns are 
often used in this way. The cella has its origin in the living-room formed 
by enclosing a space between the columns. Inner rows of columns he com- 
pares with the two-story columns in the temple of Poseidon at Paestum. 
Even the templum in antis can best be derived from such a building. This 
pillar-supported structure, he says, was originally common in Europe and 
Syria, and would be found in Egypt if w^e could get below the silting of 
the Nile. The temples existent there really derive from such a type, though 
at the time they were built they were supposed to represent the earth in 
their pavements and the sky in their roofs. 

The Acroteria of the Parthenon. — In Jh. OesL Arch. I. XIII, 1910, pp. 
5-40 (26 figs.), C. Praschniker publishes the results of his studies of the 
acroteria of the Parthenon, and proposes new restorations for those which 
stood above the apex of the gable on both east and west ends. 

SCULPTURE 

The Statues of Cleobis and Biton. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1910, 
pp. 41-49 (2 figs.), A. V. Premerstein confirms Homolle's identification 
of the archaic statues found at Delphi as those of Cleobis and Biton (Herod- 
otus, I, 31). He reads the inscriptions on the two stones of the base: 
(A)[KXco/5ts /cat Bt'] Tov rav fxardpa (B)eayayov tol Svyot. . . . /xeSes iiroiee 
^apyctos. 

The East Pediment Sculptures of the Temple of Aphaea at Aegina. 
— In B.S.A.XV (session 1908-1909), pp. 274-307 (pi.; 7 figs.), Duncan 
Mackenzie discusses with much detail the sculptures from the eastern pedi- 
ment of the temple of Aphaea at Aegina, paying especial attention to the 
weathering and the evidence it furnishes as to the position of the figures. 
He finds that there was a fallen (not, as Furtwangler believed, a falling) 
warrior in each half of the pediment and that the total number of figures 
was thirteen. See Figure 2. 

The Frieze of the Treasury of the Siphnians. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 
XIII, 1910, Beiblatt, cols. 81-84, A. Schober argues on the basis of measure- 
ments taken from casts that Heberdey's arrangement of the slabs of the frieze 
of the Treasury of the Siphnians needs revision. 

The Lemnian Athena. — In Jb. Kl. Alt. XXV, 1910, pp. 617-625 (pi.), 
B. Sauer argues that the so-called Lemnian Athena in Dresden is not a copy 
of a work by Phidias, but goes back to an unknown contemporary and rival 
of his. 

The Mourning Athena. — In J. Int. Arch. Num. XII, 1910, pp. 81-88 
(pL), S. N. Dragoumes calls attention to chs. 68-72 in the speech against 
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Euergus and Mnesibulus wrongly attributed to Demosthenes, in which it 
appears that if a man died a violent death a relative must carry a spear to 
the funeral, make a proclamation at the tomb, and guard it for three days as 
a token that he would pursue the murderer. Ilarpocration in his comment 
on the passage says that Erechtheus observed this law and eniplanted 
{KaraiteK-riypTa) his spear at the tomb of his daughter Procris. The writer 
argues that the relief known as the " Mourning" Athena commemorates the 
substitution of a legal trial for murder in place of the vengeance exacted by 
the relatives of the dead man. 

The Date of the Statue of Zeus at Olympia. — The Geneva papyrus 
fragments published by J. Nicole, dealing in some detail with the trial of 
Phidias (^AJ,A. XIV., p. 515), are reexamined by L. Pareti in llom. Mitt. 
XXIV, 1909, pp. 271-316. He concludes that the Elis story is unfounded ; 
that the Zeus of Olympia was completed some five years before the Athena 
Parthenos. 

A Theseus Relief. — In Jh. Oest. Jirch. L XIII, 1910, pp. 50-62 (12 
figs.), A. Brueckneji shows that a small relief of which three pieces are in the 
Berlin museum and a fourth in Vienna represents Theseus and Pirithous 
in the low^er world. It seems 
to be the work of an older 
contemporary of Phidias and 
probably came from Athens. 
It w^as of enough importance 
to be copied in antiquity, as a 
fragment found at Ephesus 
shows. 

The Boston Reliefs. — In 
Burl. Mag. XVII, 1910, pp. 
247-250 (5figs.), J. Marshall 
argues that the beautiful Greek 
reliefs recently acquired by 
the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts (A. .LA. XW, pp. 389 f.) 
together with the similar re- 
liefs in the Museo delle Terme 
were the superstructures or 
screens at the ends of a large 
altar. He thinks that this 
altar was Ionic and dated from 
the first half of the fifth cen- 
tury. The central relief in 
Eome represents a birth scene ; 
while the central relief in 
Boston represents conception 
as suggested by Robert. 

Greek Sculptures in New York. — In B. Metr. Mus.V, 1910, pp. 209- 
213 (5 figs.), J. Marshall discusses two pieces of sculpture acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Xew York in 1909. One is a crouching Venus, 
best known from the copy in the Louvre from Vienne. It is 93.5 cm. high, 
of Parian marble, and its proportions differ somewhat from those of the 




Figure 3. — Marble Lion in New York. 
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Louvre copy. The original work by Doidalsas was probably inspired by the 
Aphrodite of Praxiteles. The second marble (Fig. 3) is the statue of a lion 
5 ft. 3 in. longy of a coarse-grained marble, said to have b^en found near 
Rome. It dates from the fifth century b.c. and resembles the lions of the 
Fereid monument. Ibid. pp. 234-287, E. R(obinson) discusses six other 
marbles also acquired in 1909. They are (1) a Greek portrait statue of a 
seated man, head missing, found in the Villa Patrizi, Rome, in 1903. (2) A 
Roman portrait head of the first century a.d. in ahnost perfect condition. 
(3) A small torso of an Aphrodite Anadyomene. (4) A Roman portrait 




Figure 4. — Head of the "Maidex of Antium.' 



relief representing an old man and a young girl, (o) A torso of a centaur 
about half life size in red marble, probably a decorative figure of the Roman 
period. (6) A small laureate portrait head of a Roman general. 

The Maiden of Antium. — In J. Int. Arch. Num. XII, 1910, pp. 194, 
209-317 (12 pis.; 54 figs.), I. N. Svoronos argues that the "Maiden of 
Antium" (Fig. 4 ; see A.J. A. XIV, 1910, p. 504) is really a statue of Manto 
as described in Eur. Phoen. 836 if., and that it original]}^ formed part of a 
group with Tiresias ; that she w^as carrying on the tray the implements 
of her father's art and the golden crown which he had received from the 
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FKiUKE 



Head of Tiresias. 



Athenians ; that a copy of the head of the Tiresias, if not the original, is in 

the Bntisii Museum (Fig. 5), hitherto regarded as an Epimenides ;' that 

the group was made by Xenophon an 

Atiienian and Callistonicus a Boeotian 

and set up in Thebes about 870-360 

B.C. ; that Nero carried it off to adorn 

Antium. 

The Niobid from the G-ardens 
of Sallust and the Hecuba of 
Euripides.— In R. Et, Anc. XII, 
1910, pp. 325-328, II. Lechat calls 
attention to the article of II. Sitte in 
Wiener Eranos zur 50. Philologenver- 
sammlung, pp. 307-308, in which he 
points out the resemblance of the 
Xiobid from the Gardens of Sallust 
to the figure of Poljxena as described 
in Eur. Hec. 11. 557 ft. The Xiobid 
may have come from the pediment 
of a temple at Athens and may have 
suggested to the poet the description 
in the Becuha. 

The Gaul from Delos.— In R. Arch. XV, 1910, pp. 341-346 (2 figs.), 
W. Deonna argues that the " GauF' from Delos (R. Arch. XI Y, 1909, p. 465, 
figs. 1, 2; Bienkowski, DarsteUung d. Gallier i. d. hellenisf. Kunst, p. 32, figs. 
46-47; C. R. Acad. Imc. 1909, pp. 545 ff.), is not a Gaul, but a Giant. He 
compares the head especially with that of Tityus on the Pergamene altar. 

Portraits of Generals. — In Strafegenkopfe (Berlin, 1910, G. Reiiner; 
Ans den Abhandlungen der Konigl. Preuss. Akademie der Wiss. ; 48 pp.; 3 
pis.; 30 figs.) R. Kekule von Stradonitz discusses the extant portrait 
heads of Greek generals, arranging them in chronological order and explain- 
ing the evidence for their identification. 

An Attic Hecateum. — In Jh. OeM. Arch. I. XIIT, 1910, pp. 87-94 (2 
pis.; 4 figs.), H. Sitte publishes a Ilecateuni in the ^ jssession of Count 
Lamberg at Zwettl, Austria. On a round base stands a column about 
which are grouped three standing figures of Hecate, each holding a toi'ch in 
either hand. Surrounding these are three smaller figures holding hands and 
evidently dancing. They are the Graces. The monument is of Pentelic 
marble, 0.46 m. high, and dates from the early part of the fourth century 
B.C. It probably stood on a base about one metre high and had above the 
column a bowl for offerings. 

Two Sculptures from Lake Nemi, — In The Mmemn JovrnaL Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, I, 1910, pp. 30-33 (2 figs.), W. X. Bates gives a brief 
account of two sculptures from Lake Xemi in the Museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania. They are an Eros bending his bow, about half life size, 
somewhat broken; and a youthful faun with a wineskin on his left arm 
leaning against a tree-trunk (Fig. 6), about two-thirds life size. Both are 
Roman copies of Greek originals. 

A Grave Relief from Piraeus. — In 'E<l>. 'Apx- 1910, pp. 55-.58 (fig.), 
P. Kastriotes publishes an interesting fragment of a grave relief of the 
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first century B.C. from Piraeus. Above the figure of a youth are carved a 
sphinx and a star, emblems appearing upon the coins of the island of Chios 
of the first century B.C. and introduced here, evidently, to indicate the 
nationality of the deceased. A spindle also hangs above the youth's head, 

perhaps conceived as held by Clotho, 
while upon the border of the monument, 
in low relief, appears a Siren with the 
body of a bird and the head of a 
woman. 

Janiscus and the Boy Asclepius. 
— In 'E<^. 'Apx- 1910, pp. 59-64 (fig.), 
I. jN". Svoronos clinches his argument 
(cf. 'E^. 'Apx- 1909, pp. 133 ff. and 
'* To ev 'A^i^vat? 'E^n/cov Movo-etoV," pp. 
294 ff.), to the effect that the sculptured 
groups of Boy and Goose are not genre 
figures, but representations of Janiscus, 
a son of Asclepius, by citing various 
coins upon which the group appears, 
sometimes in conjunction with Asclepius 
himself. Asclepius in his boyhood days 
is also found represented upon coins. 

The Head of an Olympic Victor 
in Basalt. — The head of an Olympic 
victor in basalt in the Museo delle 
Terme is shown by R. Paribeni in 
B, Com. Rom. XXXVIII, 1910, pp. 42- 
48 (2 pis.), to be a copy from a bronze 
original, perhaps of the fifth century B.C. 
Wind Gods. — A study of ancient 
wind gods, by H. Steinmetz, largely 
devoted to refuting accepted ideas, 
appears in Jh. Arch. I. XXV, 1910, pp. 
33-55 (pL). He traces the conception 
of these beings in literature and art 
from primitive, winged daemones, half- 
man, half-snake, through a more human 
form with characteristics sometimes related to the seasons of the year, 
to a personification of the elemental force of the wind, gradually chang- 
ing into a mere head with a blast of breath issuing from the mouth. 
The Tower of the Winds at Athens, with its swiftly flying figures which yet 
have individual attributes, he places at the transition between the two 
periods. As gods, the winds frequently appeared as a pair, the fierce and 
older Boreas and the gentle, younger Zephyrus. This pair seems to have 
taken over some of the functions of their kinsmen the Harpies, the Snatch- 
ers, and to have become the bearers of heroes to the Isles of the Blessed. 
In this guise they are usually mistaken for Thanatos and Hypnos, as in the 
case of Memnon and of the so-called deposition scenes on Attic lecythi. So 
a marble winged head at Gottingen, from a small statue, is called Hypnos. 
Instances are cited of the survival of the ancient conception in mediaeval art. 




Figure 6. — Faun from Lake Nemi. 
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Terra-cotta Busts from Girgenti. — In Jh, Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1910, 
pp. 63-86 (2 pis.; 12 figs.), G. E. Eizzo publishes four life size heads and 
a double herm of terra-cotta found near the churgh of S. Biagio, Girgenti. 
They represent Demeter and Persephone, and their style was inspired by 
Attic sculpture of the last quarter of the fifth century B.C. 

^avTouriai. — Quintilian, XII, 10, 6, uses the word (fiavTao-iat in connection 
with the paintings of Theon of Samos. This word designates imaginatiye 
elements in art and, more especially, works of art in which some important 
part of the scene is left to be imagined. In the group of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton slaying Hipparchus, Hipparchus is omitted, Apollo and Artemis 
are absent from the "Niobid Group," perhaps Myron represented no Athena 
wdth his famous satyr. Many examples of such <f>avraa-iai exist. In the 
eastern pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia the two searted old men 
are seers, and the scene is the preparation hy observing bird omens for the 
race. The two seers should be placed before the horses. The boy playing 
with his toes should be next to the recumbent figure in the right-hand (north) 
corner, next him should be the young charioteer who is placed by Treu next 
to the recumbent figure in the left-hand corner, and the. kneeling girl takes 
the place thus left vacant. This is nearly the arrangement proposed by G. 
Hirschfeld. [Adolph Trendelenburg, ^avrao-tat, Siehzigstes Programm 
zum Winckelmannsfeste der Archaeologischen Gesellschaft zu Berlin, Berlin, 
1910, G. Reimer. 45 pp.; pi.; 17 figs. 4to.] 

Patina in Antiquity . — In Jh, Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1910, pp. 102-107, 
E. Pernice concludes from an examination of the evidence of classical 
authors as well as of inscriptions, that the ancients tried to make their 
bronzes retain their original golden appearance, and sought to prevent a 
patina. 

VASES 

Onos and Epinetron. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1910, Beiblatt, cols. 
89-94, H. Blumner shows that the words onos and epinetron are not syno- 
nyms. The latter was the name of the terra-cotta object used in preparing 
wool for spinning; while onos was the name of the stand upon which the 
woman, who used her bare knee in place of the epinetron, rested her foot. 
The onos is represented in a, vase painting published ibid. XII, 1909, pi. I. 

•Eir(vT|Tpov. — In^/A. Mitt. XXXV, 1910, pp. 323-334 (7 figs.), S. A. Xan- 
thoudides explains the use of the iiTLvrfTpov. It was not used after the 
spinning to smooth the threads, but before spinning the balls of wool were 
rubbed out upon it, and thus the wool was loosened and smoothed for at- 
tachment to the spindle. Exactly the same process is now used in Crete, 
where sometimes the w^ool is prepared on a small footstool, though com- 
monly it is simply stretched on the knee. 

Troilus and Hecuba. — In Boll. Arte, lY, 1910, pp. 207-218 (fig.), 
V. Spinazzola publishes a vase fragment, 15 cm. by 8 cm., found in 1883 
near Rome. It belonged to a large vase of Ionic fabric, the classification of 
which is uncertain. The painted decoration consists of the head of a youth, 
facing whom is a woman broken off below the breasts. They were stand- 
ing between two lions' heads, from which water is pouring. Behind the 
youth is a horse's head. The inscriptions beside the figures read, TPO I i^ 0^ 
and HEK. The presence of Hecuba at the fountain with Troilus is sur- 
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prising, and explains the second female figure in some other illustrations of 
the myth. 

A Rare Vase Technique.— In /./f.>S'. XXX, 1910, pp. 323-326 (pL), 
J. Six calls attention to a small group of white lecythi on which inner de- 
tails are given with paint on paint, usually both black, instead of by incised 
lines. Thus, although strictly speaking black-figured, they have a part of 
the red-figured technique. The lines in relief are in some cases accom- 
panied by very slightly depressed lines, which may be due to incisions 
in the clay ground beneath the black surface paint. The inscription 
Al^AVKON KAl^O^ [TXavKiav KaAos], which several of the vases bear, 
suggests the time of Cresilas. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

The Inscribed Disk • of Phaestus. — In Harper's Monthly Magazine, 
CXXII, 1910, pp. 187-198 (9 figs.) George Hempl attempts an interpreta- 
tion of the inscribed disk from Phaestus. After deciding that the writing 
ran from right to left, and that the oblique line under certain characters 
served the same purpose as the virama in Sanscrit, he noticed that one 
word was apparently spelled by two characters, a hawk and an upright 
horn. In one case these characters were followed by a shield, in another 
by a sprig, and in a third preceded by a crested head and a shield, w^hile 
the oblique line appeared under the horn. Arguing that the horn repre- 
sented a consonant plus a, and that the shield, which never had the oblique 
line, represented a consonant plus some other vowel than a, he found that 
the first word would end in a plus a consonant plus some other vowel than a. 
Furthermore, as the shield could precede or follow the main word, this sign 
preceded by a (which came from the horn sign) probably represented a 
preposition. He had already guessed from its position that the crested 
head stood for a. The Greek preposition (xtto satisfies the conditions. 
Proceeding on the assumption that the language was Greek, by a similar 
process he gradually worked out a value for the different signs upon the 
basis of which he offers a translation of the first part of the inscription. 
He thinks it tells of the plunder of a shrine by a pirate, who afterwards 
gave reprisals in cattle which were to be sacrificed. He thinks the lan- 
guage Ionic Greek arranged in tetrameters. 

The Temple of Aphaea. — The inscription of the Aphaea temple on 
Aegina is newly interpreted in Rom. Mitt. XXV, 1910, pp. 197-205 (pi.), 
by A. Maiuri, in opposition to the views both of Furtwangler and Frankel. 
He thinks the inscription refers to works of reconstruction and embellish- 
ment in the sixth century B.C., especially of the cella (?) and the altar. 
Further observations are added by L. Savignoni, ibid. pp. 206-222 (pi. ; fig.). 

Inscriptions from the Athenian Agora. — In 'E<^. 'Apx- 1910, pp. 1-28, 
and pp. 175-176 (figs.), G. P. Oikonomos publishes with commentary three 
inscriptions found east of the '^Theseum" in the excavations of the Greek 
Archaeological Society in 1907 and 1908. No. 1 is an amendment enacted 
in 353-352 b.c. to a law regulating the assessment and collection of the " first- 
fruits" and the offering of sacrifices to the Eleusinian deities. No. 2 is a 
votive inscription dedicated in 328-327 b.c. by Armenos ( a new name in Attic 
inscriptions), priest of the Mother of the gods. No. 3 is a decree of the 
Demos in praise of the services of the prytaneis in conducting sacrifices, dated 
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in the archonship of Glaucippus, the second archoii of that name, whose 
year is deduced as 277-276 b.c. to. ^riqvia (the first day of the Thesmopho- 
ria) appears for the first time in an inscription. The festival rot XaAKcwt is 
seen to be still a state festival and to be celebrated in honor of Athena 
Archegetis as well as of Hephaestus. 

An Attic Inscription. — The inscription of the first columm of C.LA. II, 
701, published in'Ec^. 'Ap^. 1909, pp. 198 ff., is discussed by W. Bannier in 
Berl. Phil. W. XXX, 1910, col. 830 f. The third line he restores Idarj^fjiov 
dpyvpLov instead of [SiJJjtxov dpyvpLov, arguing that if it had been necessary 
to indicate that the money was state money the term Srjfjiomov would have 
been the appropriate one ; that the money consisted of uncoined silver is 
evident from the wording of the inscription. 

A Correction. — In 'E<^. 'Apx- 1910, pp. 173-175, V. Staes states that in 
the inscription published by him in 'E<^. 'Apx- 1909, p. 247, the last two letters 
of *Ayd$(i)vosj in the last line, should be bracketed as uncertain, but that he 
still believes that 'A-ya^(ov[os] should be read, in spite of other suggestions 
{e.g. eTrtreAes rwv dyaOwv, or cTrt TeAecrruiv aTra^wv). 

An Attic Inscription from Chalcis. — In J. Lit. Arch. Num. XII, 1910, 
pp. 121-148 ( map; 3 figs.), I. X. Svoronos discusses and restores the inscrip- 
tion found by Papavasileiou at Chalcis in 1902. He agrees with Wilhelm 
that it is Attic and probably set up at Colon us. 

Notes on Greek Inscriptions.— In J.H.S, XXX^ 1910, pp. 260-266 
(supplementing, XXVIII, pp. 300 ff.), A. M. Wooow^ard, who is preparing 
a catalogue of the Acropolis inscriptions, publishes a few emendations 
to inscriptions already published; also a new honorary inscription found in 
1909 in Phocis; and a corrected reading of the astragal oracles of Adalia. 

An Inscription from Delos. — In B.H.C. XIV, pp. 481-482, T. Homolle 
published an inscription from Delos recording the amounts paid for food, 
clothing, etc., of temple workmen during ten months. In R. Et. Gr. XXIII, 
1910, pp. 276-283, G. Glotz shows by a mathematical calculation that some 
of the figures w^ere wrongly restored and need revision. 

An Arcadian Synoecism. — In Sitzh. Sachs. Ges. LXH, 1910, ii, 
pp. 11-26, R. Meister republishes the inscription from Orchomenus in 
Arcadia, which records an agreement for a avvoiKta. The inscription was 
first published by A. v. Premerstfin, Ath. Mitt. XXXIV, 1909 (cf. A J. A. 
XIV, 1910, p. 109) ; the facsimile there published is reproduced, and the 
commentary corrects and supplements that of von Premerstein. 

Inscription from Olympia. — In 'E<^. 'Apx- 1910, pp. 147-151, A. Wil- 
helm cleverly recognizes the small fragment of an inscription upon a 
bronze stele, Inschriften von Olympia, p. 79, No. 40, as a copy of the treaty 
of alliance between the Aetolians and the Acarnanians, of which Soteriades 
published a copy found at Thermon ('E<^. 'Apx- 1905, pp. 55 ff.) which con- 
tains a provision for the setting up of copies at Actium, Thermon, Olympia, 
Delphi, and Dodona. The fragment helps to restore the thirty-ninth line 
of the Aetolian copy. 

Proper Hames in Cretan Dialect Inscriptions. — In Rend. Ace. Lincei^ 
XIX, 1910, pp. 329-363, A. Maiuri investigates and compares with known 
Greek roots the etymologies of a large number of Cretan names of individ- 
uals, tribes, races, mythical or divine personages, etc., grouped as western, 
central, or eastern Cretan, and cited chiefly according to the numbering of 
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the Sammlung d. griecJi. Dialekt-inscJiriften. Ethnographical and demograph- 
ical relations are especially considered, and words like KprJTrj and KvScoves 
are discussed very fully. The article will be continued. 

Evvo|jiCa in Cretan Inscriptions. — In Rend. Ace. Lincei, XIX, 1910, 
pp. 34-46, A. Maiuri discusses the meaning of the word Ewo/xta in the 
prescripts of some six or seven Cretan inscriptions of the second century B.C. 
He concludes that the Eunomia — quite evidently a public magistracy — 
was not the same as the board of Kocr/xot, as Xanthoudides thinks ('E<^. 'Apx- 
1909, p. 208, No. 2), but rather a board of arbitration before whom, among 
other functions, differences between the cities of the island, as well as those 
with foreign cities, were decided. He compares the various functions of 
the Greek aarvvofioL as arbiters, as commissioners of public baildings and 
temples, and as having charge of the roads connecting different cities, and 
cautions against a tendency to regard Cretan city government as simpler 
than it really was. A note on the meaning of the word TrpoStKos follows. 

An Inscribed Bronze Disk. — In Atene e Roma, XIII, 1910, cols. 145- 
148 (fig.), G. Oliverio discusses the inscribed bronze disk published by 
A. Sogliauo in the Atti delta R. Accademia di Arch. lett. et belle arti di 
Napoli, II, 1909, and concludes that the inscription, which Sogliano had 
read rfSe ovk la (a)v ypifxav TeXelcrSaL, is a modern forgery. 

Epigraphic Bulletin. — In R. £t. Gr. XXIII, 1910, pp. 287-345; A. el. 
Reinach publishes an epigraphic bulletin up to December 1, 1909; 1039 
new inscriptions are recorded. 

COINS 

Origins of Coinage. — The fifth of the papers of I. N. Svonoros trans- 
lated from the French version in R. Beige Num. appears in A. J. Num. 
XLIV, 1910, pp. 145-156 (pi.). It concerns the Cretan "tripods" and 
" caldrons." 

Coinage Rights under the First Attic Naval Alliance. — The varied 
silver coinage that ruled in the Aegean archipelago and adjacent coasts in 
the seventh and sixth centuries before Christ gave place in the fifth century 
to an almost exclusively Athenian coinage in the same region. This change 
was due to the change in political conditions consequent upon the forma- 
tion of the Attic naval alliance. The numismatic history of the period is 
set forth by R. Weil in Z. Num. XXVIII, 1910, pp. 351-364 (pi.) 

Labors of Heracles on Ancient Coins. — The Greek coins presenting 
types from the labors of Heracles are carefully classified according to sub- 
ject and described by R. Braeuer in Z. Num. XXVIII, 1910, pp. 35-112 
(4 pis.), while geographical and imperial indexes make it easy to get a 
notion of the origin of the coins in place and time. 

Portraiture and its Origins on Greek Monetary Types. — The con- 
cluding part of E. Babelon's article on Greek monetary types, translated 
from the Rev. Num., is given in A. J. Num. XLIV, 1910, pp. 105-122 (figs.). 

Women's Heads on Ancient Coins. — In Klio, X, 1910, pp. 261-314, 
U. Kahrstedt discusses the portraits of women on ancient coins and pub- 
lishes a list of them. The earliest date from the end of the fourth cen- 
tury B.C. They are found on coins of the Ptolemies and Seleucidae and on 
the issues of various states in Western Asia, of Syracuse, and of Rome. 
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Sicilian Tetradrachms. — E. J. Seltman describes in Num. Chron. 
1910, pp, 223-237 (6 figs.), some rare tetradrachms of Thermae Himerenses 
and Camarina, connecting them with the political history of their respective 
cities, and incidentally rehabilitating the genuineness of a tetradrachm of 
Thermae in the French national collection upon which doubt had been cast. 

The Medallion of Agrigentum. — The article by E. J. Seltman printed 
in Le Musee, and reproduced in Nu7n. Chron. 1909 (cf. A.J.A. XIV, p. 240), 
now appears in Italian dress, and with a valuable addition, as the author 
has now seen a cast of the example of the same coin in the collection of 
Baron Pennisi of Floristella. This coin Mr. Seltman does not think is 
restruck on an earlier decadrachm. The only two genuine coins of this type 
now traceable are, to his mind, those of Munich and of Baron Pennisi. The 
Paris example he holds to be cast from an original that dates from the molds 
of the Pennisi coin. " Where," he asks, " is the third genuine medallion ? '* 
(R. Ital. Num. XXIII, 1910, pp. 159-167; pi.) 

SyracTisan Coins in Boston. — In B. Mus. F. A. VIII, 1910, pp. 33-38 
(11 figs.), L. D. C(askey) surveys the history of the coinage of Syracuse 
with illustrations from specimens in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, which 
now number 144 pieces and represent with two or three exceptions all the 
important types. 

The Gold Medallions of Aboukir. — A useful summary of the discus- 
sion concerning the authenticity of the now famous coins of Aboukir, with 
two excellent plates picturing them from photographs, is contributed by E. 
T. Newell to A. J. Num. XLIV, 1910, pp. 128-130. 

GENCHAIi AND MISCEIiLANEOUS 

The Earliest Wall of the Acropolis. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. L XIII, 1910, 
pp. 1-4 (fig.), R. Heberdey disputes the conclusions of A. Koster (Pelargi- 
kon; see A.J.A. XIV, p. 232) that there was no western gate in the earliest 
wall of the Acropolis. He shows by the angle of the wall* still standing and 
by analogy w^ith the north entrance that there was a gate on the west side,, 
probably the principal gate. 

Aglaurion. — In Ath. Mitt. XXXV, 1910, pp. 337-341, E. Maass jpoints 
out that avpa means "water" as well as "wind," and that also in arjp the 
idea of *' moisture " is present. The Aglaurion is the " place of the clear 
spring," and*AyAav/)05 or *AyXavpt<s is the nymph of such a spring. On the 
Acropolis the nymphs of the spring were the ^AyXavptSes- Athena is sur- 
na.nied''AyXavpo<s or IldvBpoao<s, as having taken over the functions of these 
nymphs of the citadel. 

The State Cemetery in the Ceramicus. — In Ath. Mitt.XXXY, 1910, 
pp. 183-234 (5 pis.; 8 figs.), A. Brueckner studies the public cemetery in 
the Ceramicus, where were buried the Athenians who had fallen in battle. 
The 7roXvdv8p€LOv extended from the Dipylon to the Academy, and occupied 
the space between two roads, with an open place at either end. The monu- 
ments of distinguished men were on the outside of the roads. This ar- 
rangement of the roads furnishes a course for the races, and a place for the 
contests in honor of the dead. Lecythi and other evidence show that the 
€7rtTa<^ios dyiav existed in the fifth century, but the games were probably 
held on a fixed day, and not on the occasion of the public burial and funeral 
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oration. The graves in the woXvavSpeLov were marked by simple stelae con- 
taining the lists of the fallen, one for each tribe, or by framed slabs, often 
with a relief above, on which the names were arranged in columns by tribes. 
A part of the monument to those who fell in 394 b.c. at Neinea and Coronea 
is published for the first time. The relief represents a hoplite overcoming 
his opponent, and horsemen. These monuments do not show the combat 
on earth, but the dead as victorious heroes in the other world. 

The Deme Leuconoe.— In Ath, Mitt. XXXV, 1910, pp. 335-337, E. 
Maass explains AevKovorj as "white water," and suggests that the Attic 
deme of that name was situated near the spring, " Aspr^vrisi," about 2 km. 
north of Menidi near the church of St. Theodore. 

The Sanctuary of Aphrodite at Daphni. — In *E<^. ^Ap)(. 1910, 
pp. 35-52 (pi. ; 7 figs.), S. Wide publishes a full description of the sanctu- 
ary of Aphrodite by the side of the Sacred Way to Eleusis, excavated in 
1891-92 by Kampouroglou (cf. 'Apx- AeXr. 1891, p. 114; 1892, pp. 4 f. and 
72; UpaKTLKOL, 1892, pp. 11 f.). The small templum in antis, northwest of 
the periboloSj which had a cella and a shallow opisthodomos, was perhaps 
a treasury. The sculpture found included : fragments of a votive relief 
representing Aphrodite with a winged Eros flying to her outstretched hand, 
two other goddesses and a male worshipper (end of fifth century) ; a 
statuette group representing Aphrodite and a nude, winged Eros of the 
fourth century; a votive statuette of a woman of the latter half of the 
fourth century ; marble doves, and several female parts, modelled in marble. 
Votive inscriptions were found fastened to the rock of the hillside, upon 
bases of offerings and sometimes upon the offerings themselves. 

Sacred Sites in Delphi. — In Ath. Mitt. XXXV, 1910, pp. 235-273, 342 
(2 pis. ; 10 fi'gs.) A. Frickenhaus discusses (1) the chronology of the 
buildings in the Marmaria at Delphi. In the seventh century there was a 
small enclosure with three altars and probably three temples. At the end 
of the sixth century, in consequence of the first crracrts at Delphi, the precinct 
was enlarged, the large poros temple of Athena was built and also the small 
marble Doric and Ionic temples for Hygieia and Eileithyia, and a priests' 
house. About 400 b.c. the Tholos was erected. Later in the fourth century 
the temple of Athena was abandoned and a new limestone temple erected to 
the west, partly covering the old dwelling house. Under the empire the 
Ionic temple was transferred to the cult of the emperors. (2) The grave 
of Neoptolemus is placed just east of the site of the tripods of Gelon and his 
brothers, on the terrace below that usually assigned to this temenos. The 
small poros building may have contained the sacred stone. (3) The sacred 
spring, Cassotis, was reached through an arch in the tcr;)(€yaor, east of the 
temple. In later Roman times a basin was placed under tliis arch, into 
which the water was conducted. In the place back of the wall was probably 
the aAcos, where the dragon had lived, and the arch is the Dolonia by which 
the scene of the battle of Apollo and Python was reached. 

The Poseidonium at Delphi. — In 'E<^. 'Apx- 1910, pp. 171-173, A. D. 
Keramoi»oullos argues from an inscription (B.C.H. 1902, p. 65) and a 
statement of Pausanias (X, 24, 4) that the Poseidonium at Delphi was a 
shrine or altar within the temple of Apollo in the northeast corner of the 
cella, and did not stand outside upon the foundations lying between the 
temple and the theatre, where it is usually placed. The inscription speaks 
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of work to be done " on the outside of the long wall (of the temple) that is 
close to the Poseidonium," which implies that the latter was inside. 

The Personal and Local Tribes at Sparta. — L. Pareti, in Rend, 
Ace. Lincei, XIX, 1910, pp. 455-478, combats the theory that the (j>v\ai of 
Plutarch, Lycurgus, ch. 6, refer to the five local tribes (Kcu/mt), and that the 
(i)y8at' were divisions of these, numbering perhaps thirty. He presents all 
the documentary evidence, literary and epigraphicaJ, finds that the Spartan 
sources never speak of Ktu/xat but only of <j>vXaL and wySat, and concludes 
that the latter were administrative divisions, the ^Pyj being the local tribe 
and not a subdivision of the <j>vXyj. So Hesychius : wySaras : tov^ </)i;A€Ta5 
(see also s.v. ui^at). The <f>vXat may, as in other places, have been the 
three older tribal divisions, according to consanguinity, while the wySat, 
originally four, but later, with the addition of Amyclae and the Neopolitae, 
six in number, were purely local divisions. 

The Cretan Calendar.— In Rend. Ace. Lincei, XIX, 1910, pp. 109-129, 
A. Maiuri discusses, in the light of recent inscriptions, the order of months 
in the Cretan calendar, and the correspondence between the names in use 
in different places, especially in Cnossus, Lato, Olous, and Gortyna. He 
places the month NcKvo-tos (Cnossus) = ©eo-yuio<^6/9tos (Lato) = 'ATreAAatos 
(Olous) second in the year, not first as do Bischolf and Homolle. 

The Sea Kings of Crete. — James Baikie has compiled from various 
reports of the excavations at Cnossus, Phaestus, Hagia Triada, and other 
sites a general account of the early civilization of Crete. He describes 
briefly the discoveries at Mycenae, and compares contemporary civilization 
in Crete and Egypt. ^The Sea Kings of Crete, By James Baikie. Lon- 
don, 1910, Adam and Charles Black. 274 pp.; 32 pis.; map; plan. 12mo. 
^2.00 net.] 

The Astrolabon from Anticythera. — In 'E<^. 'Apx- 1910, pp. 157- 
171, P. D. Rhediades argues strongly in support of his earlier contention 
(cf. 'O i$ ^AvTLKvOypoDv dcTTpoXdPos) that the curious instrument found in 
the wreck of the ancient ship off Anticythera was an astronomical instru- 
ment used by mariners for taking observations of the sun and stars, and 
for the mechanical solution of various astronomical problems. It cannot 
be a sphaera, as Professor Rehm of Munich argues, for that was a pedagogic 
contrivance for illustrating the motions of the solar system, much too heavy 
and complicated to be run by the cog-wheels of the instrument in question. 
One of its two arcs is graduated with a 60° system, the other with the SQO"^ 
system, which dates it somewhere in the third, fourth, or fifth ^enturies of 
our era. 

Ancient Greek Schools. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1910, pp. 108-116, 
E. Ziebarth discusses several inscriptions bearing upon the life of the 
ancient Greek schoolboy as a supplement to his book on this subject (Aus 
dem Griechischen Schulwesen). 

Thucydides and the History of his Age. — In Thucydides and the 
History of his Age Dr. G. B. Grundy has published an important study 
of the great historian. He divides his book into six parts, discussing in 
turn the life of Thucydides, the general reliability of the received text, the 
economic background of Greek history, the policy of Sparta in the fifth 
century, the art of war during the latter half of the fifth century, and the 
causes and strategy of the ten years' war. He concludes with an appendix 
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in thirteen chapters on the composition of the history. [Thucydides and 
the History of his Age. By G. B. Grundy, D. Litt. London, 1911, John 
Murray, xix, 553 pp.; 2 maps. 8vo. 16s. net.] 

Sosthenes. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. L XIII, 1910, pp. 117-122, E. Maass dis- 
cusses the old Greek divinity described in the chronicles of Malalas as 
being carelessly dressed, with a wild face and eagle's wings. He was wor- 
shipped in a wooded cove at Byzantium, under the name Sosthenes, and in 
Christian times was succeeded by Saint Michael. The writer shows that he 
is to be identified with Boreas. 

ITALY 
ARCHITECTURE 

Tiie Septizonium. — The Septizonium of Septimius Severus is studied 
by E. Petersen in Edm. Mitt. XXV, 1910, pp. 56-73 (pi.), on the basis of 
sketches and papers of Renaissance architects. 

The Porta Aurea at Spalato. — In Jh. Arch. I. XXV, 1910, pp. 97-100, 
(5 figs.), B. ScHULz answers some objections made by G. Niemann (Jh. Oest. 
Arch. I. XIII, pp. 340 ff.) to his reconstruction of intended, though never 
executed, apse-shaped niches over the free-standing columns in the lower 
tier of decoration of the Porta Aurea (Jb. Arch. I. XXIV, pp. 46 ff., A.J.A, 
1910, p. 237). He shows that when, as here, the architrave over the col- 
umns is carried horizontally around the semicircle of the niche, the width 
of the half-dome above it is decreased by the spread of the cymatium, and 
is, therefore, less than when the architrave is carried up around the semi- 
circular face of the arch. 

SCULPTURE 

Two Early Stelae at Bologna. — In Rend. Ace. Lincei, XIX, 1910, 
pp. 252-278 (2 pis.) , P. Ducati subjects to an extremely minute examina- 
tion two Villanova stelae of Felsina, long known, but as yet never adequately 
published, the so-called Pietra Malvasia and Pietra Zannoni. The first, of 
the Arnoaldi-Villanova type, represents in heraldic fashion two calves with 
fore feet raised and resting on the enlarged lower part of a palm tree, which 
rises in a schematized tuft above their heads. The author, after comparing 
pre-Hellenic examples of this motive, including the famous Lion Gate of 
Mycenae, concludes that it may have come into Bologna via Etruria. In 
the second, a man in a chariot drawn by two horses, one of which must 
have been represented in color, which has since disappeared, is being 
ushered into the lower world by a servant of Hades. Noteworthy are 
an umbrella over the head of the defunct, and a column in the background. 

The Dancing Girls of the Via Praenestina. — In Boll. Arte, IV, 1910, 
pp. 245-268 (8 pis.; 3 figs.), G. Cultrera discusses the seven marble slabs, 
1.78 m. high, adorned with figures of dancing girls (Fig. 7), found near 
the Via Praenestina in 1908. They are now in the Museo delle Terme. 
Together with an eighth slab not yet found, they formed the sculptured 
decoration of a small circular building. The writer discusses the relation 
of Roman to Hellenistic sculpture, and concludes that these dancers were 
inspired by " Asian " art. 
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The So-called Altar of Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus. — In Jli, Oest. 
Arch. L Xlir, 1910, pp. 95-101 (5 tigs.), J. Sieveking argues that the so- 
called altar of Cii. Domitius Ahenobarbus in the Louvre dates from the lat- 
ter part of the first century B.C., and that it served as the base for the 
famous Scopas relief mentioned by Pliny, XXXVI, 26, when that was set 
up in Rome. 

The Augustus of Prima Porta. — A fresh study of the celebrated 
Prima Porta statue of Augustus by F. Studniczka appears in Rom. 




Figure 7. 



-Dancing Girls of the Via Pkaenestina. 



Mitt. XXV, 1910, pp. 27-55 (16 figs.). He gives special attention to the 
interpretation of the reliefs on the cuirass, identifying the central figures 
with Phraates IV, of Parthia, and the young Tiberius. In the Cupid on 
the dolpihin he sees a likeness of the infant Gains Caesar. Thus the date 
of the statue is given as the year 18 B.C. 

A Sarcophagus from Torre Nova. — A sculptured sarcophagus found 
in 1903 in the ruins of a Roman villa at Torre Nova, 9 km. from the city, 
on the Via Labicana, is published, with elaborate explanation and criticism, 
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by G. E. Rizzo in Rom. Mitt. XXV, 1910, pp. 89-167 (6 pis.; 22 figs.). Its 
interest is chiefly in connection with the Eleusinian mysteries. The figures 
best preserved represent, according to Riz/.o, Bacchus (with the features, 
perhaps, of the youth for whom the sarcophagus was intended), De meter, 
Persephone, a seated male figure, for whom rites of purification are being- 
performed by a hierophant and Dionysus, lastly Hecate. The back shows 
a sorrowing matron with a child, and three other women in attitudes of 
grief or condolence. The ends show similar figures, and there was an 
architectural framework of small columns and pilasters. A work produced 
probably in Asia Minor under the empire, but based on an archetype that 
was Attic rather than Alexandrine. 

VASES 

The Vases of Canosa. — The vases of Canosa, sometimes described as 
Messapian, are treated chronologically in Rom. Mitt. XXV, 1910, pp. 168- 
196 (19 figs.) by V. Macchioro. 

Scenes on Etruscan Burial Urns. — In Refid. Ace. Lincei, XIX, 1910> 
pp. 161-180 (2 figs), P. Due ATI explains the mythological significance of a 
scene that recurs on some six Etruscan urns. A wolf-like monster led 
by a cord or chain comes out of a well or cistern in the* presence of a 
bearded man, a fury, and some other persons, as a victim to be sacrificed. 
The author, after going into the question of the connection of wolves with 
the lower world, Cerberus being really such a creature, concludes that a 
scene from Ulysses' visit to the lower world, peculiarly appropriate to a 
burial urn as representing a victory over the malevolent powers below, is 
here portrayed. The puteal or fSoOpo's is an entrance to the lower world 
(the mundus of the Etruscans), and Ulysses here shares the nature of N^anos, 
a local Heracles of Cortona. In Mel. Arch. Hist. XXX, 1910, pp. 257-277, 
D. Anziani argues that the monster on these reliefs is either being exorcised 
by an attendant priest so as to regain its human shape and thereby become 
subject to human power, or having been so changed is being subdued by 
two warriors. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

An Etruscan Inscription. — In Sertum philologicum Carolo Ferdinando 
Johansson oblatum, Goteborg, 1910, pp. 98-104, O. A. Daniklsson discusses 
an Etruscan inscription scratched on an oenochoe published in Mon. Ant. IV, 
1894, and dating from the seventh century B.C. He reads it, mi qutun 
lem^snas ranazu zinace. By the help of two inscriptions in the Louvre he 
proves that qutun or qutum means jug: and further that Oafna means 
drinking-cup. Two new words are thus added to the Etruscan vocabulary. 
The inscription as far as interpreted means, " This jug Lem*sna Ranazu 
zinace,'' the last word being a verb. 

Inscriptions from the Roman Forum. — Gleanings from the inscrip- 
tions of the Roman Forum by M. Bang are published in Rom. Mitt. XXIV, 
1909, pp. 261-270. 

The Inscription on the Trophy of Augustus at La Turbie. — In 
C. R. Acad. Insc. 1910, pp. 509-516 (2 pis.; fig.) C. J. Formige shows 
by a study of the fragments of the inscription belonging to the trophy 
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of Augustus at La Turbie that it was divided into two parts. One gave 
the name and titles of Augustus in large letters, the other the names of the 
conquered peoples in smaller letters. The space covered by the inscription 
was 17.44 m. long and 3.60 m. wide, or with the relief at either end 23.54 m. 
long. The base upon which it was placed was 32.50 m. wide. The preser- 
vation of the text by Pliny (N.H. Ill, 24) makes this calculation possible. 

Autobiographic Elements in Latin Inscriptions. — In the University/ 
of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, III, 1910, pp. 213-286, H. H. Arm- 
strong discusses 'Autobiographic Elements in Latin Inscriptions.' He 
finds a personal element in more than 2200 inscriptions, indicated chiefly by 
the use of the first or second person instead of the third. The inscriptions 
are for the most part sepulchral. 

Latin Inscriptions in Baltimore. — In the American Journal of Phi- 
lology, XXXI, 1910, pp. 251-264 (2 figs.) H. L. AVilson publishes ten Latin 
inscriptions now in Baltimore, including the copper copy (C.I.L. II, 5439, a) 
of part of the Lex Ursonensis. He proves that this is a modern forgery in 
copper of the bronze original now in Madrid. 

The Decree of Cn. Pompeius Strabo. — In Rend. Ace. Lincei, XIX, 
1910, pp. 72-87, Ettore Pais offers some new observations on the decree of 
Cn. Pompeius Strabo conferring Roman citizenship on the Spanish equites. 
He thinks that we have not the full text of the decree (1), on account of 
the fact that the date is missing; (2) because of the possibility that we have 
only one tablet of several, or even only a part of one ; and (3) since in the 
prescript equites Hispani are mentioned, while in the body of the inscription 
only the equites of the turma Salluitana are spoken of. He supports these 
contentions against G. De Sanctis, who would insert in the lacuna of the 
second line indications of date and place, and who, owing to the external 
form of the inscription, regards it as complete, and as referring only to the 
turma Salluitana. 

The ^' Apiunculi." — A. v. Domaszewski explains opiMncwZi occurring 
in C.I.L. 2256, recently rediscovered, and in two inscriptions found in 
Morena (Bol. de la real acad. de la historia, 1909, p. 19 ff.), as referring to 
the standards of the Cohors Gallorum, which bore a small boar. The boar 
is the emblem of Gallia devicta on the cuirass of the statue of Augustus of 
the Prima Porta. (Rom.-Genn. Kb. Ill, 1910, pp. 59 f .). 

Various Inscriptions. — Notes on inscriptions of Palestrina, Ostia, 
and Miseno, by D. Vaglieri, may be found in B. Com. Rom. XXXVIII, 
1910, pp. 71-85. 

A Note on C. L L. I^, 1166..^ In Mnemosyne XXXVIII, 1910, p. 233, 
P. H. D(amste) restores in C.I.L. 1\ 1166; X, 5807, adou as adou[cendam'\, 
i.e. adducendam. 

An Inscription from Lavinium. — In CI. Phil. V, 1910, pp. 285-290, 
W. Dennison restores and publishes an inscription from Lavinium, show- 
ing the existence of that ancient town as late as the time of Constantine. 

Epigraphic Bulletin. — In their ' Review of Epigraphic Publications 
relative to Roman Antiquity' for May-August, 1910, R. Cagnat and 
M. Besnier {R. Arch. XVI, 1910, pp. 353-368), give the text of fifty- 
eight Latin inscriptions and notes on epigraphic publications. 
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COINS 

Haeberlin on Early Roman Coinage. — An Italian translation of 
E. J. Haeberlin's letter to P. Orsi, written to accompany the tabular 
comparison of the author's system of early Roman coinage with that of 
Mommsen which was published in Boll. Num. VIII, March, 1910, now 
appears in the same journal (VIII, 1910, pp. 65-69), and sets forth briefly 
and clearly Haeberlin's main contention. 

Italian Coinage during the Social War. — The coinage of the Italians 
during the Social War in its historic value and its symbolic character is the 
subject of a much-needed article by G. Pansa in R. Ital. Num. XXIII, 1910, 
pp. 303-331 (2 pis.; figs.). 

Metrological Note on the Coinage of Populonia. — In Num. Chron. 
1910, pp. 209-222, J. R. McClean essays to establish the standard weight 
of the " Sardinian copper ingot," and to show that the central Italian stand- 
ard, as instanced in the coinage of Populonia, agrees therewith. He also 
shows successive stages by which this weight-standard (with successive 
deductions of one-eighth) arrived in Italy. Incidentally he rejects Haeber- 
lin's theory, pointing out the fallacy of taking an average of weights to 
determine the norm. 

Haeberlin on Metrological Bases. — The article by E. J. Haeberlin, 
* Die metrologischen Grundlagen der altesten mittelitalischen Munzsysteme,' 
published in Z. Num. XXVIT, 1908, appears in an Italian translation by 
S. Ricci in R. Ital. Num. XXIII, 1910, pp. 235-265, 361-404, 

Coins of Terina at Brussels. — Following upon the descriptive clas- 
sification by K. Regling of the coinage of Terina in Bruttiiim, published 
by him in the Winckelmannsprogramm at Berlin in 1906, the Vicomte B. 
de JoNGHE gives in R. Beige Num. 1911, pp. 5-18 (pL), a description of the 
coins of Terina contained in the Hirsch collection of the Royal Cabinet of 
Coins at Brussels. 

Haeberlin on "Willers. — The extensive review by E. J. Haeberlin of 
the recent work of Willers {Geschichte derromischen Kupferpragung, Teub- 
ner, 1909), deserves especial mention as having the value of an original 
article. Haeberlin praises the book highly, despite his differences of view 
on many specified points (Z. Num. XXVIII, 1910, 370-395). 

Coins of the Gens Rubria. — G. Pansa, following a suggestion of 
Millingen, claims for the gens Ruhria a semis and a triens inscribed RVB, 
formerly falsely described and attributed, and is inclined to think that their 
types have reference to a Rubrius mentioned by Plutarch as tribune with 
C. Gracchus in 123 B.C. (R. Ital. Num. XXIII, 1910, pp. 169-176; 2 figs.). 

The Gold Stater of T. Quinctius. — In /. Int. Arch. Num. XII, 1910, 
pp. 319-325 (fig.), W. VoiGT argues that the head on the obverse of the gold 
stater of T. Quinctius Flamininus regarded by Six and others as a portrait 
of Flamininus himself is really that of Philip V. 

Gold Coins of Antony, Octavia, and Antyllus. — In J. Int. Arch. Num. 
XII, 1910, pp. 89-118 (pL), M. Bahrfeldt examines at length eleven differ- 
ent gold coins of Antony, Octavia, and Antyllus, dating from 40 to 30 B.C. 

Athena on the Bronze of C. Clovius. — H. Dressel points out that 
the javelins said by various authorities (Haverkamp, Eckhel, Babelon, 
Bahrfeldt, and finally Willers) to be held in the left hand of the Athena on 
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the reverse of the well-known bronze of C. Clovius, in addition to her shield 
and spear, simply do not exist there. The marks taken for them are merely 
fluttering folds of her garment (Z. Num. XXVIII, 1910, pp. 365-367). 

Roman Medallions and Other Rare Coins. — In Num. Chron. 1910, 
pp. 97-109 (pi.), Arthur J. Evans depicts and describes a medallion of 
Clodius Albinus, formerly in the Weber collection ; a " double-quinio," or 
ten-aureus piece, of Diocletian, struck at Alexandria for his decennalia; a 
double-aureus of Constantine, showing the city of Trier; and an aureus of 
Gratian, commemorating the elevation of Valentinian II. 

A Find of Denarii of Juba II. — In Kasr-el-Kebir, about twenty kilo- 
metres from Larache (el Araisch, Lixus), was discovered, apparently in 1907 
or early 1908, a hoard of possibly four thousand denarii of Juba II. The 
specimens have been variously dispersed (some indications are given in 
footnotes to the two articles here mentioned). The hoard was apparently 
buried in 17 a.d. F. Imhoof-Blumer describes in Z. Num. XXVIII, 
1910, pp. 1-8 (pi.), the thirty-two pieces acquired by him, while K. Regling 
(ibid. pp. 9-27) classifies according to types and describes the 349 coins 
inspected by the Berlin museum. 

Coins of Caracalla and Elagabalus. — L. Laffranchi points out 
that Cohen's rules for distinguishing between the coins of Caracalla and 
Elagabalus are often misleading, because based on the difference of por- 
trait, which is frequently fallacious, instead of upon the legends of the 
obverse, which are never alike for both. He gives the true lists, and cor- 
rects Cohen thereby (Boll. Num. VIII, 1910, pp. 70-72). 

Unique Coins of Philip and Decius. — Fr. Gnecchi pictures and 
describes in R. Ital. Num. XXIII, 1910, pp. 295-302 (fig.) a unique first 
bronze recently found at Rome and acquired by him. It displays on its 
opposite sides busts and inscriptions of the younger Philip and of Decius 
respectively, the latter having been restruck over a reverse of an original 
coin of Philip. It is suggested that this coin is a 'substantiation of the form 
of the story that represents the younger Philip as meeting his death, not with 
his father at Verona, but some time later at Rome, and that it marks an 
attempt to secure the boy's life and succession by recognizing him and 
Decius as colleagues. 

Coinage of Julian. — Percy H. Webb arranges the coinage of the 
emperor Julian in three chronological classes, according to the chai-acter 
of the portraits, one depicting the emperor as a boy, with the title of Caesar ; 
the second, as a young man, with the title of Augustus ; the third, as a full- 
bearded man, with the title of Augustus. To the third period Mr. Webb 
would assign all of the series dedicated to Egyptian deities^ believing them 
to have been a special Alexandrian issue (Num. Chron. 1910, pp. 238-250; 

fig-)- 

Coins of the Late Empire. — The hoard of coins found at Lipari and 
now in the museum at Syracuse (see A. J. A. XV, p. 99) is described and 
discussed by P. Orsi in R. Ital. Num. XXIII, 1910, pp. 353-359 (figs.). 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

The Early Inhabitants of Italy. — In Gli ahitanti primitive delV Italia 
(Rome, 1910, G. Bertero. 51 pp.; 43 figs. Estratto dagli Atti della Society 
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italiana per il progresso delle scienze), L. Pigorini discusses the prehistoric 
inhabitants of Italy and their remains. 

Prehistoric Remains in the Valley of the Sarno. — In Rend. Ace. 
Lincei, XIX, 1910, pp. 3-12, Ettore Pais replies to G. Patroni, who (ibid. 
XVIII, 1909, pp. 264-270), sharing the opinion of L. Pigorini, had accused 
him of confounding trunks of oaks, standing in a swamp, in the valley of 
the Sarno, with a palisade evidencing the work of man. Pais insists that 
the remains indicate human activity, and points to the nearness of two 
cemeteries, wath signs of Greek civilization, as proof that the region was 
inhabited. 

Primitive Religion in Sardinia. — In Rend. Ace. Lincei, XIX, 1910, pp. 
88-108 (6 figs.) R. Pettazzoni discusses the primitive religion of Sardinia, 
distinguishing myth and cult. Evidence of animism is to be seen in incu- 
bation, for the sake of relief from evil dreams, in the tombs of "giants" and 
heroes. These tombs, the common burying places of the tribes whose life 
centred around the nuraghi, had large, semicircular vestibules adapted to 
meetings of the tribe. Other circular stone structures, with lustra! basin, 
altar, table and pit, were possibly used for gatherings before which the 
auspices were to be taken, or solemn tribunals held. Of naturalism he finds 
proof in the veneration of water in the tholos-temples. From a rectangular 
vestibule, with an altar in it, steps descend to the floor of the tholos, in the 
centre of which is a shallow covered pit, where holy w^ater was kept as in a 
symbolical vessel. This water, apart from therapeutic uses, may have 
served in ordeals to prove the innocence or guilt of suspected thieves. In a 
second article, ihid. pp. 217-240 (10 figs.), Pettazzoni discusses and describes 
some bronze ex-voto images of warriors, in the museum of Cagliari, which 
have four eyes and four arms, two bearing shields and two spears. These 
he connects with the magical waters which made clearer the sight of the inno- 
cent, and made their limbs stronger (solidant ossafracta, Solin. IV, 6), giving 
them as it were superhuman powers. Other ex-votos represent shepherds 
and priests, or horned animals with two heads, one at each end of the body. 
Some of the latter are mounted on the point of a sword, and have an archer 
standing on the back. The article closes with some discussion of Sardus 
Pater, a statue of whom was dedicated at Delphi by the Sardinians (Pausan. 
X, 17, 1). 

Etruscan Influence on Roman Religion. — An estimate of the Etrus- 
can influences upon Roman religion, by J. B. Carter, may be found in 
Rom. Mitt. XXV, 1910, pp. 74-88. The paper deals both with the earlier 
period of unconscious absorption, and the later age of deliberate imitation 
(haru^piceSj etc.). 

The Etruscans and the Civilization of Golasecca. — The relations of 
the Etruscans to the civilizatit^n represented by the necropolis of Golasecca 
are discussed by R. Pettazzoni in Rom. Mitt. XXIV, 1909, pp. 317-335 (pi.; 
6 figs.). 

Discoveries at the Palazzo Venezia. — The Palazzo Venezia is to be 
removed and rebuilt, stone for stone, further west. In the excavation for 
the new foundation, at a depth of ten metres, Roman substructures, perhaps of 
the villa publica, and a fine pavement of colored marbles, were found. In the 
garden of the old Palazzo mediaeval foundations, perhaps those of the mo- 
nasierium S. Laurentii martiris quod appellatur in Pallaeinis, mentioned in the 
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Liber PontificaUs, were uncovered. Here is a small court in which are two 
late Roman sarcophagi. On one the motif oi a lion killing a stag is twice re- 
peated. On the other are Eros and Psyche with a Cupid at each side leaning 
on a reversed torch. Near these are remains of a small arch supported by 
two columns ; it is built of brick, covered with painting in imitation of marble 
incrustation, and bears the Gothic inscription : Petit spes humana limpham a 
Samarita (fourteenth century?). Under this arch was a small sarcoph- 
agus with reliefs of a Muse and a Cupid in mourning. (S. R., R. Arch, XVI, 
1910, p. 169, after L. Pollak, in Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, June 2, 1910.) 
The Discovery of the Forma Urbis Romae. — In Q. R. Acad. Insc. 

1909, pp. 499-508, L. Dorez prints extracts from two unpublished letters to 
Pier Vettori (Petrus Victorius) in the British Museum referring to the dis- 
covery of the Forma Urbis Romae. One is from Niccolo Del Nero, dated at 
Rome, May 23, 1562, and the other from Filippo Carnesecchi, also from Rome, 
dated June 27, 1562. The former tells how even the smallest fragments 
were sought for. These letters prove that the plan was found in the months 
of May and June, 1562. 

The Regia and the Forum Romanum. — In Rend. Ace. Lincei, XIX, 

1910, pp. 201-216, Ettore Pais supports with fuller arguments his theory 
that the Regia and the Forum Romanum, legends about Numa to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, were not the centre of Rome's political life till well 
into the fourth century B.C. : first, the domus of the rex sacrorum^ so closely 
associated with the pontifex, was not in the Regia, but on the summit of the 
Velian hill ; second, the temple of Castor and Pollux, whose worship was in- 
troduced from Greece, must have been, when built, outside of the pomoerium, 
so that this region was not in 484 b.c. within the walls; third, the most 
ancient Roman Vesta was a goddess Caca, worshipped on the Palatine. 
Pais is so far from thinking, as many did at first, that Giacomo Boni's ex- 
cavations militate against his views that he claims they even strengthen his 
arguments. Thus the necropolis northeast of the Regia shows conclusively 
that pontifex and vestals, who were regarded as defiled by the sight of corpses, 
could not have had this as their place of abode. Boni's excavations indicate, 
too, that the Cloaca Maxima, so intimately connected with the draining of 
the forum, was really constructed later than the time of the Tarquins, and 
scholars like Studniczka and O. Richter are now agreed that the famous 
archaic inscription, the " Niger Lapis " was in a stratum later than 390 B.C. 
When the forum became the centre of political life, the temples and worship 
of such divinities as had been originally outside the pomoerium were removed 
still farther away, as e.g. the cult of Mars to the Porta Capena and that of 
Bellona to the Campus Martins. 

The Site of the Temple of Apollo. — The mooted question of the loca- 
tion of Augustus' great Temple of Apollo receives a new answer from 
G. PiNZA in B. Com. Rom. XXXVIII, 1910, pp. 3-41 (pL; 8 figs.) He selects 
the site usually assigned to Jupiter Victor, looking down upon the Circus 
Maximus. The library is placed by the House of Livia, rechristened Domus 
Augustana. It is necessary to assume that a large part of the Area Apol- 
linis was sacrificed by Domitian to make w^ay for a part of the Domus Flavia. 

The Topography of Gela. — The topography of Gela is the subject of 
a paper by L. Pareti in Rom. Mitt. XXV, 1910, pp. 1-26 (2 maps). 

Carved Ivories from Palestrina. — A tomb of about the eighth century 
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B.C. at Palestrina, excavated in 1855, yielded a number of carved ivory 
objects in the form of a human forearm. These are now explained by 
G. PiNZA in B. Com. Rom. XXXVIII, 1910, pp. 56-70 (6 figs.) as parts of 
musical instruments, i.e. small harps of a type known from Assyrian and 
Egyptian monuments. The musical tastes of the occupant of the tomb are 
further proved by an ivory horn, ornamented with bronze and amber. 

Gladiators' Helmets. — In Ber. Kunsts. XXXI, 1910, cols. 265-270 (5 figs.) 
KosTER publishes a gladiator's helmet in the Berlin museum and discusses 
the development of the type. An arm-protector which formed part of a 
gladiator's armor is also described. 

The Coiffure of Roman Women.— In Rec. Past, IX, 1910, pp. 166-176 
(5 pis.; 2 figs.) Grace Palmerlee describes, with the aid of portrait busts 
and coins, the various methods of wearing the hair adopted by Roman women. 

Roman Slaves. — The sources of supply for the Roman slave market are 
exhaustively treated for the first time by M. Bang, in Rom. Mitt. XXV, 
1910, pp. 223-251, with a full list of the countries and regions from which 
slaves are known to have come, both in the time of the republic and under 
the empire. 

Convex Glass Mirrors. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1910, Beiblatt, cols. 
107-128 (17 figs.), E. NowoTNY discusses convex glass mirrors and describes 
the extant specimens. This type of mirror is at least as early as the time of 
Septimius Severus. 

Herculanean Papyri. — In Rend. Ace. Lineei, XIX, 1910, pp. 279-286, 
A. VoGLiANO shows that Domenico Bassi's publication of Herculanean 
papyri 1232 (1282?) and 1289 in the Miscellanea Ceriani, pp. 511-529, is so 
full of errors in supplying lacunae, and even in stating what the reading 
actually is, that it cannot be used as a basis for any really scientific work. 

SPAIN 

Archaeological Remains in Spain. — In his last book Professor Pierre 
Paris has rendered an important service to archaeology in publishing a 
general account of the archaeological remains in Spain. He takes up in 
turn Altamira, Le Cerro de los Santos, Elche, Carmona, Osuna, Numantia, 
and Tarragona, adding in each case a bibliography of the monuments. 
\_Promenades archeologiques en Espagne. Par Pierre Paris. Paris, 1910, E. 
Leroux. 306 pp.; 54 pis. 12mo.]. 

An Inscribed Lamp from Almendralejo. — In R.Et.Anc. XII, 1910, 
pp. 388-389, C. JuLLiAN publishes a terra-cotta lamp found at Almendralejo 
near Merida, and now in private possession in Paris. On the under side, in 
relief, is the inscription oraclum pridie nonas se/?(^em&res), probably referring 
to an oracle of Asclepius. Some other characters, also on the under side, 
cannot be read. 

Roman Sculptures at Barcelona. — In R. Mt. Anc. XIl, 1910, pp. 248- 
259 (3 pis.), E. Albertini shows that the thirteen bas-reliefs in the museum 
at Barcelona date from the Renaissance; but the twelve portrait heads are 
Roman. 

Stelae in Madrid. — In R. 6t. Anc. XII, 1910, pp. 291-294 (4 figs.), E. 
Albertini and C. Jullian publish two stelae in Madrid. One has upon it 
a Medusa head; the other is adorned with wavy lines and spirals in Myce- 
naean style. 
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FRANCE 

Protohistoric Ages in Southern France and the Iberian Peninsula. 
— In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, pp. 1-29 (map), Leon Joulin begins a treatise 
on the monuments of all kinds dating from the first Iron Age to the Roman 
conquest, which have been found in Southern France and in Spain and 
Portugal. The material is presented topographically, and the monuments 
are also classified by their age, by the race of those who produced them 
(Phoenician, Greek, barbarian, Roman), and by their kind (burials, walls, 
arms, pottery, etc.). This first article treats of the monuments of Southern 
France. In a second article (ibid. 193-235) the same method is applied to 
the monuments of the Iberian peninsula. 

Adornments of the Arch of Orange. — In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, pp. 243- 
245 (3 figs.), J. FoRMiGE suggests that a headless statue of a Gallic warrior 
in the Musee Calvet at Avignon may have crowned the motif of the angle 
column of the arch at Orange, and that the traces of dowels over the side 
arches of the same structure may be the remains of the fastenings of bronze 
festoons. 

The Temple on Mont Auxois. —In R. Et. Anc. XII, 1910, pp. 285-286, 
E. EsPERANDiEU shows by inscriptions that the octagonal temple on Mont 
Auxois, Alisia, was dedicated to Apollo Moritasgus. 

Gallo-Roman Remains at Saint-Bertrand-de-Comminges. — In R. 
^t. Anc. XII, 1910, pp. 399-410 (3 plans), R. Lizop calls attention to the 
importance of the Gallo-Roman remains at Saint-Bertrand-de-Comminges, 
the ancient Lugdunum Convenarum. No regular excavations have yet been 
made, but the sites of several large buildings, parts of which are above 
ground, are known. There are also Gallo-Roman remains at Valcabrere 
and at Izaourt, both in that vicinity. 

Gallic Vases with Polychrome Decoration. — In R. £t. Anc. XII, 
1910, pp. 383-387 (pi.)? F. Mazauric discusses Gallic polychrome pottery 
such as was found at Sainte-Baudile, near Nimes, in 1909. It may be di- 
vided into two main classes, one with red and white, the other with black and 
white decoration. Fragments of the firgt class are rare. Both date from 
the fourth century a.d. He argues that the decadence of Arretine vases 
and the appearance of new types coincides with the introduction of oriental 
cults ; also that these vases show oriental influence, which may be due to 
the fact that after the destruction of Jerusalem many Jews settled in South- 
ern France. The rude beaked vases alone are due to the invasion of the 
barbarians. 

ATerra-cotta at Bordeaux. —In i?. JEt. Anc. XII, 1910, p. 284 (pi.), 
C. J(ullian) publishes a terra-cotta in the collection of Victor Bordes, at 
Bordeaux, representing a seated female figure 12.5 cm. high, nursing a well- 
grown boy. The writer suggests that it may be intended for Juno and 
Hercules. 

GERMANY 

Neolithic Settlements near Leipzig. — In Verbffentlichungen des stddt- 
ischen Museums fur Volkerkunde zu Leipzig. Heft 3. Die steinzeitliche Be- 
siedelung der Leipziger Gegend (Leipzig, 1908, R. Voigtlanders Verlag. 58 
pp. ; 2 plans; 6 pis. ; 121 figs.). F. Max Nabe describes the neolithic set- 
tlements in the vicinity of Leipzig. 
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Ancient Remains in Northwestern Saxony. — In Jahrhuch des stddt- 
ischen Museums fur Volkerkunde zu Leipzig^ III, 190.9, pp. 123-132(7 pis.; 
33 figs.), H.Jacob describes archaeological discoveries made in northwestern 
Saxdny. These coHiprise remains of the Stone and Bronze Ages at Marien- 
Jiohe ; and Roman utensils of bronze from the vicinity of Zwochau. The 
latter date from about 200 a.d. 

Prehistoric Graves near Cologne. — At the meeting of the German 
Society for Anthropology, Ethnology, and Prehistoric Times, August, 1910, 

E. Radermacher read a paper on the hill graves in the neighborhood of 
Cologne, which, he said, belong to the Hallstatt period, and were the burial 
places not of Germans, but of a race which -had dwelt there since the Stone 
Age, and which, if undisturbed, would have produced the Celtic La Tene 
culture. C. Radermacher spoke on the Germanic antiquities found in the 
same region, showing that it was an early Germanic invasion (about 500 
B.C.) which had put an end to the culture of the earlier race. The flat 
graves belong to these Germans, and Tacitus' Sf?/)iekrMm caespes erlgit (Germ. 
27) means only : " the turf makes their graves." (Rom.-Germ. Kb. Ill, 
1910, p. 80.) 

Sigilla Ware with Interior Decoration. — In Rdm.-Germ. Kb. Ill, 1910, 
pp. 40, Drexel maintains that Dragendorff's thesis, to the eifect that 
sigilla ware with interior decoration does not exist (Bonn. Jahrb., 1896--1897, 
p. 41), holds good for Gallo-Germanic sigilla ware. The alleged exceptions 
belong to a different kind of red-painted ware, found in great abundance in 
the Wetterau, which differs from true sigilla ware in the shape of the vessels, 
in decoration and in appearance. It is usually designated as ^^rotgemalte 
Ware " of a yellowish red clay with a darker slip. 

Roman Antiquities from Cologne and Heddernheim. — In Rdm.- 
Germ. Kh. Ill, 1910, pp. 8.5 ff. (5 figs.), R. Pagenstecher publishes and dis- 
cusses various bronze objects of Roman date belonging to the collection of 
Dr. E. J. Haeberlin in Eschersheim. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

Ancient and Mediaeval Remains in Transylvania. — In Mkt. Anth. 
Ges. XXXIX, 1909, pp. 321-358 (map), el. Martiak publishes a list of the 
places in Transylvania where ancient or mediaeval remains have been 
found, with a brief statement of the character of these remains. A bib- 
liography is appended. 

Mirrors with Iiead Mounting at Vienna. — In B. Soc. A fit. Fr. 1910, 
pp. 168-172 (2 figs.), E. MiCHON describes two mirrors in Vienna in which 
the reflecting surface, which was of metal, was attached to the back by 
means of lead. Such mirrors are rare. There is one similar in the Louvre. 

SWEDEN 

Archaeology in Sweden. — In Formmnnen, TV, 1909, pp. 1-38 (5 figs.), 

F. Hall discusses the Skokloster, ten miles south of Upsala, founded at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century; pp. 39-42 (7 figs.), O. Almgren calls 
attention to small amber ornaments in the shape of axes dating from the 
seventh century a.d. and later, and argues that at this time stone axes were 
regarded as thunderbolts in Scandinavia; pp. 42-50 (4 figs.), A. L. Rombahl 
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discusses the masons' marks in the domed church of Linkoping ; pp. 50-54 
(fig.), J. NoRDLANDEK discusses the fortified churches of Norrland; pp. 55- 
56 (fig.)) Gr. Hallstrom publishes some rock paintings of reindeer and 
other animals from Hindhammeren, Norway; pp. 57-85 (4 figs.), O. von 
Friesen publishes three runic inscriptions, two at Yttergard and one at 
Grinda, referring to Viking invasions of England; pp. 86-108 (23 figs.), 
T. J. Arne describes neolithic remains on the island of Oland and in other 
parts of Sweden; pp. 109-119 (22 figs.), O. Montelius discusses wheel- 
shaped bronze buckles found in Sweden and Denmark, the oldest dating 
from the fifth century, B.C. ; pp. 126-159 (35 figs.), G. Hallstrom continues 
his account of North Scandinavian rock carvings; pp. 161-175 (14 figs.), 
O. Montelius argues that the principle of the beehive tomb was intro- 
duced into Scandinavia at a very early period, the tombs with a dromos 
being as old as the middle of the third millennium, which is also the date 
of beehive tombs in Spain; pp. 175-187 (21 figs.), T. J. Arne discusses 
various bronze statuettes in the Statens Historiska Museum at Stockholm; 
pp. 187-194 (fig.), K. Kjellmark and O. Lindsten publish rock carvings 
recently found at Hjulatorp, the first to be discovered in Smaland ; pp. 195- 
198 (fig.), N. O. HoLST describes a "Giant's tomb" at Ornekulla, Skane ; 
pp. 198-212 (30 figs.), O. y. Wennersten describes a neolithic settlement 
found by him in 1909 at Visby; pp. 213-322 (136 figs.), record the acquisi- 
tions of the Statens Historiska Museum in 1909. 

The Runic Inscription of Rok in East Gotland. — In a posthumous 
work entitled Der Runenstein von Rok in Ostergotland, Schweden (Stockholm, 
1910, Ivar Haeggstroms Boktryckeri, vii, 314 pp. ; 4 pis. Edited by 
M. Olsen, assisted by A. Olrik and E. Brate) S. Bugge publishes an elabo- 
rate study, with translation, of the inscribed stone at Rok, East Gotland, 
Sweden. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

Prehistoric Pits at Peterborough. — In Archaeologia, LXII, 1910, 
pp. 333-352 (3 pis. ; 14 figs.), G. W. Abbott describes the prehistoric pits of 
Peterborough. They are usually saucer-shaped, ten or twelve feet in diam- 
eter and three to four feet deep ; but there is another type with steep 
sides four and one half feet in diameter and two and one half to three and 
one half feet deep. Flints and potsherds were found in some of them. 11. A. 
Smith adds a discussion on the development of neolithic pottery. 

The Evolution of the Bronze Spear-head in Great Britain and 
Ireland.— In Archaeologia, LXl, 1909, pp. 439-472 (24 pis.), W. Green- 
well and W. P. Brewis show that the origin and development of the 
bronze spear-head in Great Britain and Ireland was indigenous. The bronze 
dagger developed into a spear-head attached by means of a tang, then 
the tang was provided with a ferrule, then came the spear-head with a 
socket, and finally the hollow head. The principal hoards of spear-heads, 
moulds, and methods of manufacture, butts, shafts, rivets and pegs, loops 
and the decoration are all discussed. The writers divide all existing speci- 
mens into six main classes and give a list of the places where they may 
now be seen. 

A Hoard of Bronzes from the Thames. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIIT, 
1910, pp. 160-171 (6 figs.) R. Smith discusses a hoard of bronzes dredged 
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from the Thames off Broadness in 1892. About forty specimens are known^ 
in three collections, consisting chiefly of spear-heads of different types. 
They date from the latter part of the Bronze Age. Several hundred neo- 
lithic flints found in the vicinity have no connection with this hoard. 

Bone Implements. — In Proc. Soc. Atit. XXIII, 1910, pp. 51-58 (6 figs.), 
F. W. Reader publishes a series of twelve bone implements found in differ- 
ent parts of ICngland. Neither their date, nor the purpose for which they 
were used, can be made out. 

A Roman Villa at Cromhall. — In Proc, Soc, Ant XXIII, 1910, pp. 20- 
22 (plan), E. Conder describes briefly the Roman villa excavated in 1855 at 
Cromhall, Gloucestershire. The general shape was that of an L, the long 
wing being 195 feet 6 inches, and the short one 126 feet. The average 
width was 47 feet. A short distance away were foundations of a rectangular 
building which was probably connected with the main structure. The walls 
have since been removed. 

A Roman Burial-place at Old Ford. — In Proc, Soc. Ant. XXIII, 1910, 
pp. 230-238 (fig. ; 2 plans) R. Smith publishes a Roman stone coflan found 
at Old Ford in east London and recently acquired by the British Museum. 
He discusses other Roman graves discovered in that vicinity, and shows that 
from 250 a.d. onward that region was extensively used as a burial-place. 

The Corbridge Pottery Shop. — In Proc, Soc, Ant. XXIII, 1910, pp. 
112-120, F. Haverfield shows that the pottery found in the "Pottery 
Shop" at Corbridge dates from the first half of the second century a.d. 
Some of the pieces of Samian ware have the same stamps and the same 
peculiarities of lettering as the pottery found at Pudding-pan rock in the 
Thames estuary (A.J.A, XIII, p. 232; XIV, p. 526). The writer protests 
against the dates commonly assigned to different types of Samian ware, and 
shows that they are very uncertain. 

Inscribed Tiles from Plaxtol. — In Proc, Soc. Ant. XXIII, 1910, pp. 
108-112 (3 figs.) F. Haverfield discusses the inscribed tiles found on the 
site of the Roman villa at Plaxtol, Kent. They are covered with an irregu- 
lar pattern of raised lettering, apparently put on with a wooden stamp before 
firing. There are three lines, each consisting of one word repeated. It 
seems to read, parieialem I Cahriabanu or Cahriabantu | . . . icavit. 

A Late Celtic Horse-bit. — In Proc. Soc, Ant, XXIII, 1910, pp. 159- 
160 (pi.) C. H. Read publishes a late Celtic horse-bit found in the Thames 
and now in the British Museum. It dates from the first century a.d. 

AFRICA 

The Treasure Ship of Mahdia. — The works of art recovered in 1909 
from the sunken ship off Mahdia, Tunis {A.J.A. XIII, pp. 102-103, 374; 
XIV, pp. 248, 388-389; XV, pp. 112-113), are discussed by A. Shulten 
and L. Curtius, in Arch. Anz., 1910, cols. 258-266 (4 figs.). A marble bust 
of a goddess, originally part of a large statue, is a copy of a fine fourth- 
century type which belongs to another line of development than that of 
Praxiteles, retaining more of the external characteristics of the style of 
Phidias. It may be placed between the Venus Genetrix of the Louvre and 
the Hygieia of Scopas. It is possibly Core, or a daughter of Asclepius. A 
bronze Eros, one half metre in height and arranged as a lamp bearer, is a 
not very good example of the type of the Madrid Hypnos. Details of the 
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hair resemble the Pergameiie Amazon at Naples and the Giustiniani Apollo 
of the British Museum. It belongs to a classicizing mixed style which has 
not been thoroughly studied. A decorative bronze bust of Athena is of no 
great artistic value. A marble capital of peculiar design, with griffins' heads 
between the corner volutes, must have come from the same building as some 
similar capitals found in the Dionysiac Theatre at Athens. Some honorary 
decrees of the fourth century and a votive relief are also taken from temples 
in Attica. The voyage was evidently from Athens to Italy or Africa, and 
it is dated by some of the finds in the last part of the republic. The sal- 
vage is of interest to students of neo-Attic art, of copyists' methods and of 
the export trade. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL ART 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

The Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem. — In The Church of the 
Nativity at Bethlehem (London, 1910, B. T. Botsford for the Byzantine Re- 
search Fund, 76 pp.; 12 pis.; 31 figs. Folio 30 s.) under the editorship of 
E. Weir Schultz, W. Harvey, W. R. Lethaby, O. M. Dalton, H. A. A, 
Cruso, and A. C. Headlam publish a careful description of the church; 
also an historical and descriptive account of it; a description of the mosaics 
with reproductions in colors; accounts of the church by pilgrims and other 
visitors in chronological order, and finally a discussion of the *' Cave " at 
Bethlehem. 

Byzantine and Anatolian Pottery. — A catalogue of the Byzantine 
and Anatolian pottery in the Imperial Ottoman Museum at Constantinople 
has been issued by the Museum. It is the work of J. Ebersolt, and con- 
tains, after a brief introduction, a description of 158 specimens of pottery. 
(MusEES Imperiaux Ottomans, Catalogue des Poteries hyzantines et anato- 
liennes du Musee de Constantinople, Constantinople, 1910. 40 pp. ; 55 figs. 
8vo.) 

The Byzantine Octateuch. — In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, pp. 71-80 (3 figs.), 
G. Millet discusses the Byzantine octateuch in connection with the recent 
publication by Th. Ouspensky (L' octateuque de la Bibliotheque du Serall a 
Constantinople, Sofia, 1907. Text in Russian). Besides the octateuch at 
Constantinople, those of Smyrna, Vatopedi, and the Vatican (No. 746), 
and the celebrated rotulus of the Vatican are discussed. The Vatopedi 
manuscript differs from the three other octateuchs in being less Byzantine 
and more like ancient work. It is much more closely related than they are 
to the Vatican rotulus. The two " recensions " originated before the eleventh 
century, perhaps in the eighth or ninth century, possibly even earlier. 

Byzantine Lead Seals. — In /. Int. Arch. Num. XII, 1910, pp. 149-152 
(3 figs.) N. D. Chavrias publishes seven Byzantine lead seals, all but one 
found in Rhodes, and an Arabic seal. 

Mediaeval Churches of "Western Mani, in Laconia. — In B.S.A. XV 
(session 1908-1909), pp. 177-213 (8 pis.; 9 figs.), Ramsay Traquair de- 
scribes the mediaeval churches of Lower and Upper Mani, in Laconia. 
These are small structures, none of them earlier than the ninth century, 
and most of them considerably later. They exhibit local variations of the 
Byzantine style. Much of their marble adornment appears to be imported. 
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An Ikon from Linum. — In /. Int. Arch. Num. XII, 1910, pp. 327-336, 
G. P. Vegleres publishes an ikon of the Virgin, found some years ago in 
the district called Linum, at the entrance to the Black Sea. It was known 
as the " SepaTrevixiTicrcra '* and dates from the thirteenth or fourteenth cen- 
tury. The type is fully discussed. 

Liturgical Drama and the Three Wise Men. — E. Male in Gaz. 
B.'A. IV, 1910, pp. 261-270, adds some interesting observations to the re- 
salts obtained by Kehrer in his recent monograph on the iconography of 
the Magi in Christian art. The influence of liturgical drama in trans- 
forming the representation of the Adoration toward the end of the twelfth 
century is shown by the addition of batons in the hands of the three kings, 
a motif which was furnished by Epiphany plays. The women behind the 
Virgin in the representations of the scene in the " Trh Riches Heures" of 
the Due de Berry at Chantilly are the midwives who, in the plays, met the 
Magi and directed them to the Child. 

The Iconography of St. James. — The chief event in the legend of 
St. James from the point of view of its effect on Christian art is his appear- 
ance to King Ramiro before the battle of Clavijo, and subsequent prowess 
against the Moors in the same battle. This episode is represented in many 
works of art, from the twelfth century on, and has been supposed to be also 
the subject of the frescoes of Altichiero and Jacopo d' Avanzo in the Chapel 
of S. Felice in the Santo at Padua. There is, however, another story (Chro- 
nique du Pseudo-Turpin) , according to which the saint appeared in a vision 
to Charlemagne and exhorted him to deliver Spain, the country in which 
he was buried, from the hands of infidels. At the prayer of Charlemagne 
to Christ and St. James, the walls of Pampeluna fell ; on another occasion 
the waking soldiers found their lances blossoming with leaves and flowers, 
etc., incidents evidently elaborated from the story of the children of Israel. 
This story is evidently the one which inspired the Padua frescoes. (Jeanne 
Cu^:nod in Gaz. B.-A. IV, 1910, pp. 293-315.) 

Prankish Remains at Adalia. — In B.S.A. XV (session 1908-1909), 
pp. 270-273 (2 figs.), F. W. Hasluck describes two stones at Adalia, on the 
southern coast of Asia Minor. One stone bears the arms of Pierre I. Lu- 
signan, the other those of Lusignan and Nevile (?). The only other Prankish 
monument surviving at Adalia seems to be a battered fragment which bears 
two shields with rampant lions. Much Cypriote heraldry has evidently been 
destroyed in recent times. Historical and heraldic notes are acided. 

Roumanian Architecture. — In R. Arch, XVI, 1910, pp. 81-95, O. 
Tafrali summarizes recent studies by Roumanian scholars in the field of 
their native architecture. Two styles are distinguished, represented respec- 
tively by the buildings in the two Roumanian principalities, Wallachia and 
Moldavia. In Wallachia, previous to the sixteenth century, the churches 
were all built by Servians or under Servian influence, with the exception of 
St. Nicholas of Curtea-de-Arges, wherein one sees some Mussulman and 
other Oriental influence. The Wallachian style proper is founded on the 
Byzantine. The Moldavian, on the other hand, while it commences with a 
Byzantine plan, develops along Occidental lines, heightening the nave and 
using buttresses. The cupolas are raised on an arrangement of trumpet 
arches instead of pendentives, and we find pointed windows and clustered 
pillars. 
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Romanesque Architecture in Dalmatia. — U. Monneret de Vil- 
LARD contributes to Rass. d'Arte, X, 1910, pp. 77-82, 90-94, 107-114, 128- 
130, a description of the Romanesque monuments of Dalmatia. The 
earliest are found in Zara, the crypt and apses of the Duomo, the baptistry, 
and the church of S. Donato. The latter, of the ninth century, is a curiously 
modified replica of S. Vitale at Ravenna, and Dalmatian architecture in gen- 
eral is, until 1000, an offshoot of that of North Italy, inspired by the school 
of Ravenna ; this conclusion is borne out by an examination of the sculp- 
tured decorations. With the eleventh century begins a series of edifices 
with central cupola on trumpet arches. This points to the influence of 
Lombardy, and offsets the apparent Byzantine indications in plan and 
drum. The churches of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries display an 
additional influence, coming from Apulia. 

ITALY 

The Date of the Altar of S. Ambrogio at Milan. — In Mh. f. 
Kunstw. Ill, 1910, pp. 283-284, E. A. Stuckelberg notes the absence of 
characteristics of the twelfth century in the altar of S. Ambrogio at Milan, 
and points out certain features which make for a Carolingian dating. The 
enamel-work is of early character. The ornaments, particularly the maean- 
der and " tree " forms, are allied to that of other Carolingian monuments, 
among which are cited two little-known monuments, the silver casket of 
St. Theodulus and another reliquary in Sitten. 

Sumite Perpetuam. — The verses beginning with the phrase sumits per- 
petuam appear in the Verdun Sylloge of Christian inscriptions of Rome, and 
in the similar Sylloge at Cambridge, with the added notice that the inscription 
was to be found ad archangelum Micaelem. The latter phrase designates the 
little church of S. Michele in vico patricio, which belonged to the group of 
buildings constituting the titulus Pudentis, and connected with S. Pudenziana. 
This inscription at S. Michele must have been a copy of that recorded in the 
Verdun Sylloge, w^hich refers, in its mention of Peter and baptism, to the 
cemetery of Priscilla (see AJ.A. 1904, pp. 328 and 497) uhi Petrus haptizabat. 
(O. Marucchi, N, Bull, Arch, Crist, XVI, 1910, pp. 69-127.) 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 

Mesopotamian and Spanish Churches. — A. Haupt contributes to Mh. 
f. Kunstw, III, 1910, pp. 267-274, a review of the evidence for Mesopotamian 
influence on Spanish architecture, and concludes that the existing monu- 
ments do not prove the dependence assumed by Strzygowski (see A.J,A, 
1910, p. 391) . He dwells on the differences between the church at Salah and 
that of Santullano at Oviedo, on the fact that many of the forms adduced as 
evidence of Oriental influence are earlier or contemporaneous with their 
so-called models, and concludes that, while the Germanic nations constituted 
the medium of Oriental influence on European architecture, their own orig- 
inal constitution is of prime importance in the development of Occidental 
building, being manifested even in the worst " Syrian " buildings, such as 
the Tomb of Theodoric, and the monuments at Spalato. 

The Royal Castle at Cintra. — The castle of Cintra, Portugal, is built on 
the site of an old Moorish fortress, and dates from the thirteenth to the six- 
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teenth century. Drawings of the early sixteenth century show it, with the 
exception of the addition of King Manuel (1505-07) in practically the same 
state as it appears to-day. The earliest portion may have actually incorpo- 
rated some of the older Moorish work, and comprises the buildings on the 
highest part of the hill. A later addition is the great sala dos cysnes and its 
adjuncts. All of this early part is built in a strongly Moorish Gothic style. 
A description of the castle and the details of its ornamentation is given by 
A. Haupt, Z. Bild. K. N.F. XXI, 1910, pp. 9-18. 

PRANCE 

The Church of Saint Philbert of Grandlieu. — In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, 
pp. 304—324, Lkon Maitre discusses the church of St. Philbert of Grandlieu 
in connection with a recent report by Count Robert de Lasteyrie (Paris, 

1909, Klincksieck, extr. from Memoires de VAcad. des Inscr. et Belles Lettres, 
XXXVIII, 2). The church is in all essentials a structure of the ninth cen- 
tury. It is not a Romanesque, but a Carolingian building. 

A Triptych from the Abbey of Stavelot. — In Archaeologia, LXII, 

1910, pp. 21-30 (6 pis.), C. H. ReAd publishes a triptych of the twelfth 
century originally belonging to the Abbey of Stavelot in the Ardennes. It 
is of oak, the middle panel being semicircular at the top, and contains relics 
consisting of a nail and parts of the trae cross. Each of these is enclosed in 
a small shrine in triptych form, with plaques of cloisonne enamel or gold, 
evidently Byzantine work. On the two wings are six circular med'allions oi 
copper gilt, ornamented with subjects in enamel of unusual brilliancy. 
Those on the right wing refer to the conversion of Constantine, and those on 
the left to the finding of the cross. In the lower of the two shrines, between 
the arms of the cross, are half figures of the Archangels Gabriel and Michael, 
and, below, standing figures of Constantine and Helena. On the wings are 
Saints George, Procopius, Theodore, and Demetrius. On the outside of the 
wings are busts of the four Evangelists. The smaller shrine has within 
the Crucifixion between the Virgin and Saint John ; and on the outside 
the Annunciation. 

GERMANY 

The "Wetzlar School of Gothic Sculpture. — In Jb. Preuss, Kunsts. 
XXXI, 1910, pp. 205-226, E. Cohn- Wiener endeavors to isolate the char- 
acteristics and sources of the school of sculptors, or of the sculptor, who 
carved the south portal of Wetzlar cathedral and the figures in the St. 
Stephan chapel. The master of the south portal seems to have received his 
training in the late Romanesque ateliers of Paderborn, to judge from the re- 
semblances between the portal and the south door of Paderborn. He formed 
his Gothic style on the style of Chartres. The figures of the St. Stephan 
chapel mark a developed stage of the art of this master or another, and be- 
tray a second French influence, viz. of Reims. This school of Wetzlar was 
also doubtless responsible for much that is found in the art of the master of 
the Adam-portal in Bamberg cathedral. 

Italian Influence on German Ornafnent of the T"welfth Century. — 
Saxon buildings of the end of the eleventh and the beginning of the twelfth 
century show a sudden increase in decoration, which, moreover, takes on a 
new character. The earliest church which shows the new style is Quedlin- 
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burg, and a comparison of its decoration with that of S. Abbondio at Como 
shows that the revolution in German ornament is due to Lombard influence. 
A second invasion of North Italian ideas makes itself felt toward the middle 
of the twelfth century, and is illustrated by the close correspondence of the 
sculptured ornament of Konigslutter with that of S. Zeno at Verona. (A. 
OoLDSCHMiDT. Mh. S. Kunstw. Ill, 1910, pp. 299-314.) 

GREAT BRITAIN 

The Excavations at Basing House. — In Archaeologia, LXI, 1909, pp. 
553-564 (2 plans; 3 pis.; fig.), C. R. Peers describes the excavation of 
Basing House, Hampshire, destroyed in 1645. 

The Church of Edward the Confessor at "Westminster. — In A r~ 
chaeologia, LXH, 1910, pp. 81-100 (3 plans), J. A. Robinson and W. R. 
Lethaby discuss the chuich of Edward the Confessor at Westminster. 

A Silver Bo"wl with Designs in Relief. — In Archaeologia, LXI, 1909, 
pp. 357-360 (pL), O. M. Dalton publishes a silver bowl and cover in the 
British Museum richly adorned with designs in relief. There are vines and 
grapes at which birds are pecking. The leaves, grapes, and bodies of the 
birds are inlaid with niello, and the ground and interior are gilded. The 
bowl probably dates from the ninth century, but it is uncertain whether it 
is Frankish or English work. 

Cup and Ring Carvings. —In Archaeologia, LXI, 1909, pp. 361-380, 
W. P. Baildon discusses cup and ring carvings in Great Britain and else- 
where, and concludes that they were intended for ghost houses. 

UNITED STATES 

Is the Newport Tower Romanesque? — In R. Art Chret. VI, 1910, pp. 
309-320, C. Enlart discusses the question whether the Newport tower is 
Romanized. He recapitulates the well-known argument for the dating of 
the tower in the eleventh or twelfth century, and Mason's theory, based on 
the testament of 1679, according to which the tower is supposed to be an 
imitation of the stone mill in Leamington, England. Pointing out that 
Mason's arguments are not necessarily decisive, Enlart proceeds to compare 
the architecture of the tower with that of the churches on the island of 
Bornholm in Sweden, and with details of construction found in other Ro- 
manesque edifices in Norway and France. He also emphasizes the disposi- 
tions of the tower which render probable an original wooden framework, 
which, if added to the stone construction, would give the building an aspect 
very similar to that of the Romanesque church of Olsker in Bornholm. 

RENAISSANCE ART 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Monuments of the Gattelusi. — In B.S.A. XV (session 1908-1909), pp. 
248-269 (14 figs.), F. W. Hasluck describes the monuments of the Genoese 
family of the Gattelusi at Aenos, Phocaea, and Mytilene, discusses their 
heraldry, and gives a sketch of the history and genealogy of the family. 

The'"Tr^s Belles Heures de Notre Dame." — In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, 
pp. 30-51 (6 pis.), Paul Durrieu discusses the "Tres belles heures de 
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Notre Dame" of Duke Jean de Berry, a remarkable illuminated manuscript 
of the fifteenth century, now scattered, mutilated, and in part burnt. About 
one third of it was destroyed in the burning of the National Library at 
Turin, in 1904. Fortunately this part had been photographed. Other frag- 
ments are in the collection of Baron Maurice de Rothschild, in the Louvre, 
and in the collection of Prince Trivulzio at Milan. Still other fragments 
are lost. Of the eighty-four large pictures known, fifty-two are the work of 
the artists employed by Duke Jean. The book is not earlier than 1404, and 
after 1418 it no longer belonged to Duke Jean. It passed from him to 
Robinet d'Estampes. The first part remained until the eighteenth century 
in the d'Estampes family, but before 1417 the rest passed into the possession 
of William lY of Bavaria, Count of Hainaut and Holland. He caused the 
series of paintings to be continued, and it was finished in the course of the 
fifteenth century in Flanders. The part which belonged to William IV of 
Bavaria-IIainaut was divided, one portion becoming the " Heures de Turin," 
the other the " Trivulzio Missal." Moreover, some leaves were detached and 
scattered. The earliest group of miniatures is by the school of artists 
among whom Jacquemart de Hesdin is identified, and others (also painted 
for Duke Jean de Berry) are of somewhat more advanced style. Some of 
these early paintings were retouched later. Those painted for William IV 
of Bavaria-Hainaut are related to the school of the Van Eycks, and those 
executed later are inferior works, though some of them are copies of good 
originals. Ibid. pp. 246-279, the reconstruction of the entire manuscript in 
its original condition is carried out in detail, with descriptions of the indi- 
vidual miniatures. 

Illuminators and Their Signatures. —In R. Arch. XV, 1910, pp. 350- 
377 (19 figs.), F. de Mely, a propos of the Catalogue of the Exposition of 
Miniatures at the Burlington Club in 1908, by Sidney M. Cockerell, discusses 
especially the signatures of the miniaturists. The following signatures are 
found in the catalogue in question : W. de Brailes m'a depeint, Goswin de 
Lecancie Venlumina^ Johannes de Gigantihus me depixit, Domenicus cornplevit, 
Rabanus opifex, Hermann, Marinus, leronimus, Fortin, Nicolas de Bononia, 
Benedictus Bordone, Simon Benninck. Too little attention has been paid to 
such signatures, which are very numerous and the study of which may well 
lead to important results. 

The Rape of Proserpine by Leonardo. — In R. Arch. XV, 1910, pp. 
378-389 (10 figs.), S. Reinach, on the basis of a drawing in a manuscript 
of the Trattato della pittura in the Vatican (MUnz, Leonard, p. 24), adds to 
the list of Leonardo da Vinci's works the model for a group representing 
the Rape of Proserpine. In this Proserpine is raised aloft in Pluto's arms 
and stretches out one arm as if praying for help. In representations of 
Hercules wrestling with Antaeus, the motif oi the outstretched arm does not 
occur. A painting after Leonardo, representing the Rape of Proserpine, 
existed at Fontainebleau in the seventeenth century and a cartoon of the 
same subject belonged to the Melzi family toward the end of the eighteenth 
century. Both are now destroyed. The "Rape of the Sabines," by Gio- 
vanni da Bologna, was doubtless inspired by Leonardo's cartoon. 

Rembrandt in England ? — An entry in George Vertue's Diaries, dated 
1713, informs us that "Renbrant van Rhine was in England, liv'd at Hull 
in Yorkshire," etc. This gives a special interest to two drawings, one of 
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Rembrandt's school (Berlin), the other by the master himself (Albertina, 
Vienna), in which De Groot has recognized a view of Old St. Paul's and the 
surrounding region of London before the Great Fire (Fig. 8). A. M. Hind, 




Figure 8. — Drawings of London; Rembrandt and School or 
Rembrandt. 



Burl. Mag. XVII, 1910, pp. 334-340 accepts, against Bode, this identificatioiij 
and adds a note by A. E. Henderson supporting his conclusion on account 
of the faithful reproduction of old London topography in the drawing. 

Studies of History and Art. — The tomb of Isabella, wife of Philip 
the Bold of France, was erected at Cosenza between 1271 and 1275. It is 
the work of a French artist. The portrait of Philip and that of Isabella 
make it especially important, for the former is the earliest authentic portrait 
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of a king of France on a royal tomb, and the latter is the earliest known 
portrait executed from a death mask. In frescoes of Giotto, and in many 
other Italian paintings, the two Saints Louis (the king and the bishop 
of Toulouse) are represented. Their popularity in Italy is due in great 
measure to the influence of the An ge vine kings of Naples and their connec- 
tion with the Franciscan order. Botticelli's costumes are probably, at least 
in part, derived from costumes actually worn in Florentine processions 
and festivals. The study of his costumes and the comparison of them with 
those represented by other painters and those worn at various times and 
places lead to interesting results. Many monuments of the Borgia family 
still exist in the former kingdom of Valencia, especially at Jativa, where 
the Borgia family settled in the thirteenth century, and at Gandi'a. Among 
these is a triptych by Jacomart Bac^d, which contains a portrait of Alfonso 
Borgia. The date of this painting is between 1447 and 1455. A painting 
by Pinturicchio, with a donor of the Borgia family, is at Valencia. At 
Gandia are several remarkable reliquaries given by members of the Borgia 
iamily. The altar-piece (retable) of the principal church at Gandia is a 
magnificent work of the sculptor Damian Forment, and the painter Paolo 
da San Leocadio. The contract was signed in 1501. Forment was a 
sculptor of renown whose fame is likely to increase. Paolo was a painter 
from the Emilia in Northern Italy. In style he stands between Lorenzo 
Costa and Francia. A pupil of Paolo painted a picture in Valencia, which 
is remarkable for containing the portraits of Caesar Borgia and his brother 
Juan, whom Caesar is supposed to have murdered. Many other interesting 
facts and much discussion of details are contained in the book of essays 
recently written by E. Bertaux. [E. Bertaux, Etudes d'histoire et d'art; 
Le tombedu d'une reine de France en Calabrie, Les Saints Louis dans Vart 
italien, Botticelli costumier, Les Borgia dans la royaume de Valence. Paris, 
1911, Hachette & Cie, 255 pp.; 16 pis. ; 16 mo. 3 fr. 50.] 

ITALY 

The Monza Treasure. — In Rass. d'Arte, X, 1910, pp. 83-89, F. 
Malaguzzi Valeri describes the objects of the Renaissance which are 
to be found in the Monza treasure. The article also contains some correc- 
tions of Venturi's description of the early mediaeval objects, and reproduc- 
tions of two monuments of first-rate importance for determining their 
primitive appearance, viz. the painting on the organ doors representing the 
restitution of the treasure by Giovanni Visconti, and the relief representing 
the Baptism of Christ, and the donation of Theodolinda. 

The date of the Palazzetto di Venezia. — In the first of a series of 
articles on 'Paul II and Art' contributed to UArte, XIII, 1910, pp. 241- 
258, G. ZippEL demonstrates by documentary evidence that the recently- 
destroyed wing of the Palazzo Venezia, known as the "Palazzetto" or 
"Giardino di S. Marco," dates almost wholly from the time of Paul II. 
The loggia is, therefore, not to be regarded as an imitation of the upper 
story of the atrium of SS. Apostoli, as was recently maintained by Egger, 
but the reverse was the case. Zippel also identifies the famous reliquary, 
which was one of the most precious treasures of the collection amassed by the 
builder of the Palazzo during his cardinalate, with the reliquary of Montalto. 
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The Leaning Tower at Pisa. — In Am. Archit. XCVIII, September 28, 
1910, pp. 101-109 (5 figs.), W. H. Goodyear shows that the report of the 
Italian Commission recently appointed to examine the Leaning Tower of 
Pisa is based on inaccurate data. The tower has really moved 50 cm.; but 
this movement occurred before 1859, and there is, therefore, no immediate 
danger of a collapse. Ibid., November 23, 1910, pp. 169-175 (6 figs.), the 
same writer shows, by an elaborate series of measurements made in May, 
1910, that it was intentionally constructed as a leaning tower. 

Benozzo Gozzoli's First Period. — In LAr/e, XIII, 1910, pp. 423-442, 
G. Pacchioni discusses the artistic education and the earliest works of 
Benozzo. The most important part of the article deals with the artist's 
share in the decoration of the Chapel of Nicholas V at the Vatican. The 
writer attributes to Benozzo a large part of the accessory figures in these 
frescoes, notably the woman holding a child in her arms in the Distribution 
of Alms in the S. Lorenzo series. 

Vittore or Antonio Pisano? — In Rass. dArte, X, 1910, pp. 131-141, 
L. Testi attacks Biadego's theory of the identity of Pisanelio with the 
Antonius Pisanus mentioned in a document of the archives of Verona. 
He finds no reason to suppose that Vasari was mistaken in calling the 
artist Vittore, and brings out discrepancies in the careers of Antonio and 
Pisanelio which point against Biadego's identification. The article also 
treats of the date of the Brenzoni monument, which Testi places between 
1424 and 1482, and the fresco in S. Anastasia which he says is at least as 
early as 1438-1440. More comment on this and other Pisanelio questions 
may be found in an article by G. F. Hill in Burl. Mag. XVII, 1910, pp. 
361-362. 

Venus and Violante. — A paper by the late Olga von Gerstfeldt, 
published in Mh. f. Kunstw. Ill, 1910, pp. 365-376, contains an interesting 
resume of the attempts to explain the Sacred and Profane Love by Titian, 
in the Borghese Gallery. To this is added an attempt to show that the 
scene represents Venus conversing wdth Violante, Titian's mistress accord- 
ing to a tradition as old as the seventeenth century, and the model, accord- 
ing to the author of the new theory, for a whole series of females in Titian's 
art from 1515 to 1525, as well as for the female portrait by Palma Vecchio 
in the Vituna Hofmuseum. The arms of the Aurelio family, which appear 
on the fountain in the picture, are explained as added in compliment to a 
purchaser. 

Francesco Sansovino's Venetia. — The value of Francesco Sansovino's 
description of the works of art in Venice, published in 1581, as a source for 
Italian art history is discussed in Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXI, 1910, pp. 149-158, 
by D. Von Hadeln. He finds that Sansovino, careless as he is in his 
notices of sixteenth-century works, is fairly exact when speaking of the 
Quattrocento. This is because he is using Vasari for these portions of his 
work, and also (an important point) Marcantonio Michiel's Notizia. This 
being the case, we may use Sansovino in reconstructing the lost parts of 
Michiel's work. 

A New Title for Giorgio n e 's '^ Three Philosophers." — The well- 
known picture in Vienna, representing three male figures in a landscape, 
has been called " The Three Philosophers," " Astrologers," " The Three Wise 
Men," and recently by Wickhoff " Aeneas, Evander and Pallas." It receives 
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a new baptism at the hands of E. Schaeffer, who, in Mh.f. Kunstw., Ill, 
1910, pp. 340-345 cites a lost picture of Palrna Vecchio's representing 
"Marcus Aurelius studying between two philosophers," together with 
other examples, to show that this was a subject common in Venetian art and 
literature of Giorgione's time, and that the same title is to be bestowed on 
Giorgione's picture. 

The Real Morto da Feltre. — It has been generally supposed that 
Vasari's Morto da Feltre was to be identified with Pietro Luzzo. This 
personage, however, seems to have been confused at an early date with 
Lorenzo Luzzo of Feltre. The Giorgionesque qualities attributed to Pietro 
Luzzo as a painter are precisely those which appear in works of Lorenzo 
Luzzo, authentic to the point of being signed. The truth seems to be that 
Pietro Luzzo was a man of affairs, and the most famous of the name, to 
whom tradition added the distinction of artistic attainment which in reality 
belonged to a more modest meml)er of the family, Lorenzo Luzzo, who is 
the real Morto da Feltre. (L. Venturi in UArte, XIII, 1910, pp. 362-376.) 

Two Venetian Works at St. Petersburg. — In Burl. Mag. XVII, 
1910, pp. 261-268, C. Philipps discusses two pictures in the Hermitage. 
The first is a Virgin and Child with two Donors, which he assigns to Vittore 
Carpaccio chiefly by reason of its resemblance in background and portrait- 
style to the Holy Family with Donors in the collection of Lord Berwick, 
which is signed by Carpaccio. The other picture is an excellent male 
portrait by Palma Vecchio. 

Girolamo Marches!.— In Boll. Arte, TV, 1910, pp. 387-395, G. Frizzoni 
traces the development of Girolamo Marchesi, making incidentally a num- 
ber of interesting attributions. Commencing as a follower of the Zaganelli, 
he soon developed a character different from his masters, as is seen in the 
Deposition from Rimini in the Brera, ascribed to him by Frizzoni. His 
eclectic tendencies are seen in another version of the same subject in the 
Budapest gallery, wherein the composition is taken from the so-called 
Montagna in the Pinacoteca Vaticana. His pictures in Bologna show the 
influence of Kaphael and perhaps of Andrea del Sarto, and finally in the 
signed picture in Berlin, representing the bishop Pietramala imposing 
the Benedictine rule on S. Bernardo de' Tolomei and his companions, he 
shows relations with Dosso Dossi. The same influence appears in the 
Madonna and Saints at Forli. 

The Verrocchio in the Metropolitan Museum. — In Gaz. B.-A. IV, 
1910, pp. 271-274, J. Breck sustains, after Marcel Reymond and I. J. 
Mather, the attribution of the terra-cotta relief of the Madonna recently 
acquired by the Metropohtan Museum of New York, to Verrocchio. He 
dates it shortly before 1470. 

Ferrarese Miniatures.— In Z'^r^e, XIII, 1910, pp. 353-361 P. D'An- 
CONA publishes the results of an examination of the fifteenth century 
Ferrarese miniatures in the Urbinate codices of the Vatican library. He 
distinguishes at least ten artists, but attempts to identify only one, the 
illuminator of Urb. Lat. 419, 423, 424, 425, whom he thinks may be 
Federigo Veterano, librarian of Federigo d'Urbino. 

Notes on Italian Medals. — In Burl. Mag. XVIII, 1910, pp. 13-21, 
G. F. Hill discusses a number of problems connected with Italian medals. 
Three medals are attributed to Cellini by reason of resemblance either in 
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types or treatment of details to a large medallion portrait of Ercole II of 
Ferrara, which is described in Cellini's autobiography. The letters AN or 
ANT found on two Venetian medals of the fifteenth century are assigned 
to Antonello della Moneta, an engraver discovered by certain documents re- 
cently published. A rare medal in the Rosenheim collection of Gian 
Giaconio Trivulzio contains a representation of his equestrian monument, 
which may be of use in studies of Leonardo's designs for this statue. 

Sixtine Rome. — The Rome of Sixtus V is described by F. A. A. Orbaan 
in five chapters : Porta Furba, The Sixtine Chapel in Santa Maria Maggiore, 
The Vatican Library, Domenico Fontana, and The Destruction of the Septi- 
zonium. Each chapter contains more than is indicated by its title. The 
activity of Pope Sixtus V as a builder of aqueducts, churches, and other 
buildings, and as a destroyer of such ancient structures as interfered with 
his plans for the betterment of Rome, is brought before the reader with 
much detail of anecdote. Many things not directly connected with Sixtus 
or his times are also touched upon. The writer's interest in and knowledge 
of the Rome of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are evident through- 
out. [Sixtine Rome. By F. A. A. Orbaan. London, 1910, Constable & Co. 
viii, 295 pp. ; 82 pis. 8vo. 7s. Qd. net.l 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 

Argote de Molina and the Paintings of the Pardo. — Li R. Arch, 
XVI, 1910, pp. 52-70, Roblot-Delondre publishes in Spanish and French, 
v^^ith notes, a description of the royal pleasure house of the Pardo, two 
leagues from Madrid, by Argote de Molina. It was written by Argote de 
Molina and published in Seville in 1582 as an appendix to a treatise on 
hunting. It contains a list of the pictures in the gallery of the royal 
pleasure house in the sixteenth century. Some of these have disappeared, 
and others are identified with paintings now in the Prado and elsewhere. 
Many of them are portraits. The notes discuss the painters and the identi- 
fication and the history of the paintings. 

Early Portuguese Painting. — The six panels by N'uno Gon^alves, 
formerly in S. Vincente de Fora, have been cleaned, divested of repaint- 
ing, and placed in the National Museum at Lisbon. In Burl. Mag. XVII, 
1910, pp. 840-348, E. Prestage describes these paintings, and identifies the 
personages represented in them. He also gives an account of this fifteenth- 
century Portuguese painter, of whom no other work exists, and includes a 
notice of another work of the period, an Ecce Homo in the same museum. 

PRANCE 

"The Man with the Glass of Wine." — In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, 
pp. 286-242 (5 figs.), S. Reinach discusses the painting of " The Man with 
the Glass of Wine '* which has been ascribed to a pupil of Van Eyck 
and to Fouquet. It was formerly in the Wilczek collection in Munich and 
is now in the Louvre. Comparison of this picture with the picture in 
the Liechtenstein collection dated 1456 (evidently by the same hand), with 
Fouquet's works, and with paintings in Lisbon, leads to the conclusion that 
it is a work of Nuno Gon9alves, who was made painter to Alfonso V in 
1450. 
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Monvaerni.— Id R, Art Chret. 1910, pp. 327-332, A. Demartial dis- 
sents from Mitchell's explanation of the signature Monvaerni (A. J. A. XIV, 
p. 536) on the ground that the Jean Barton who was bishop of Nazareth 
never bore the title of Seigneur de Montbas, which was assumed for the first 
time by his younger brother. 

The Painted Portraits of Francis I. —In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, pp. 283- 
303, L. DiMiER discusses the numerous painted portraits of Francis I, of 
France, which he reduces, with the aid of the drawings from which they are 
in great measure derived, to seven types. Two isolated miniatures belong 
to none of the seven types. This article is an essay in methodical icon- 
ography. 

BELGIUM AND HOIiLAND 

Ambrosius Benson as Portraitist. — In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts, XXXI, 
1910, pp. 139-148, M. J. Friedlander gives a catalogue raisonne of the por- 
traits by Ambrosius Benson, together with an estimate of his style and its 
importance in the development of Flemish painting. He seems to have 
accomplished the final emancipation of the portrait from the *' donor " type 
of picture, in the art of Bruges. 

The Inscription of the " Adoration of the Lamb." — In spite of the 
enormous amount of literature which has been inspired by the famous Van 
Eyck polyptych, the inscription has never been reproduced in a satisfactory 
manner. T. Reinach publishes a heliotype of the inscription in Gaz. B.-A. 
IV, 1910, pp. 5-10, together with a critical edition, and an explanation of 
the date May 5 in the last verse, viz., that it refers to the day of the martyr- 
dom of St. John Baptist, who was the original patron of the church of St. 
Bavon and to whom the altar-piece was dedicated. 

A Portrait by Jan Mostaert. — The portrait by Mostaert, in the 
museum at Wiirzburg, is identified as that of Justine of Egmont, who 
married Jan van Wassenaer, Burggraf von Leyden in 1511, by the inscrip- 
tion on a drawing after the picture in the library at Arras, and the arms 
which appear in the painting. (Grete Ring, Rep. f. K. XXXIII, 1910, 
pp. 418-423.) 

GERMANY 

A New Point in Durer's Italian Journey. — The route of Durer in 
his journey to Italy has already been traced in part by his drawings. He 
went by the Brenner Pass, and we have his souvenirs of Innsbruck and 
Trient in sketches, with the place-names added. Klausen, midway on the 
pass, has also been identified. A drawing in the Louvre makes it certain 
that Arco in Southern Tyrol was another point in his route, for it corre- 
sponds exactly to the panorama of Ai'co and its mountain. (K. Gersten- 
berg, Mh. /. Kumtw. Ill, 1910, pp 434-435.) 

How Durer drew his Horses. — In Rep. f. K. XXXIII, 1910, pp. 310- 
317, H. David publishes a brief study of Durer's representations of horses, 
showing that in his earliest work we find a purely schematic application of 
a geometric figure to animal forms. Later, as in the "Little Horse" of 
1505 (Fig. 9) we find him using the length of head as his unit in the deter- 
mination of the proportions, according to the rules laid down by Vitruvius 
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and by Diirer himself in his book on human proportions, where, however^ 
he is referring only to human figures. Later on, c. 1513, we find him using 
the more advanced notions of Luca Pacioli. 

Elsheimer's Early Period. — In Jh. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXI, 1910, pp. 170- 
204 appears an article by H. Weizsacker on the life and work of Adam 
Elsheimer during his years as 
student and his Wanderzeit. 

The Wings of the St. 
Catherine Altar in Dresden. 
— The altar-piece of St. Cath- 
erine by Cranach in the Dres- 
den gallery (signed and dated 
1506) is not complete. It 
contains the middle panel and 
one wing, the other being in 
the Speck-Sternburg collec- 
tion at Liitzschena. Copies of 
the altar by " Daniel Fritsch 
of Torgau " are in the Gothic 
House at Worlitz and the 
Tempelhof in Berlin. Worlitz 
also possesses copies of the 
outer pictures of the wings, 
the originals of which belong 
to Lady Wantage of Lockinge 
House (Berks.). Each panel 
contains two figures ; the four 
saints being Genevieve, Apol- 
lonia, Ottilie, and Christine. 
(M. J. Friedlander, Z. 
BiUL K. N. F. XXI, 1910, 
pp. 25-27.) 

The Hausbuchmeister. — In Mh. f. Kumtw. Ill, 1910, pp. 408-424, 
L. Baer publishes a series of observations on the chronology and localiza- 
tion of the work of the " Hausbuchmeister," with a chronological table 
of his ceuvre. 




Figure 9. — DIjrer's "Little Horse. 



AUSTRIA 

A Series of Holbein Engravings. — In Mh. /. Kunstw. Ill, 1910, 
pp. 13-17, H. KoEGLER publishes the description of a series of engravings 
for a Hortulus Animal, which was represented before by only four prints in 
the Berlin Kupferstichkabinett. The series comprises fourteen prints, which 
he found in a Florae Mariae in the library of Chorherren-Stift St. Florian in 
Upper Austria. Ihid. pp. 217-233, the same writer discusses the style of the 
prints to show that they are to be regarded as true works of Holbein the 
Younger, and their date, which he sets in 1520-1521, between the autumn of 
the former year and the first months of the latter. The second article is 
accompanied by reproductions of the prints. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

"Wooden Monumental Effigies in England and "Wales. — In Archaech 
logia, LXI, 1909, pp. 487-552, A. C. Fryer shows that the list of wooden 
monumental effigies in England and Wales published by Markham, ibid. 
XLVI, pp. 269 ff., is incomplete. There are ninety -three still preserved, and 
there are records of twenty-two more destroyed. They date from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century. A description of each effigy and a 
bibliography are appended. 

A Fourteenth-Century Silver Bowl. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 
1910, pp. 46-49 (2 figs.), C. J. Jackson publishes a silver-gilt cup belonging 
to the church of Studley Royal, near Ripon. Chased around the middle 
of the bowl and on the cover is a continuous stem of conventional foliage 
in which are arranged the letters of the alphabet of the black letter type. 
It dates from the end of the fourteenth century. 

AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Games and Implements of Sport in Bolivia. — In Z. Ethn. XLII, 1910, 
pp. 427-433 (12 figs.), E. Nordenskiold compares Bolivian games and 
implements of sport, such as hockey-sticks, rackets, dice, counting boards, 
bean-shooters, etc., with those used by the natives of North America. 

Nature-"Worship in Mexico. —In Z. Ethn. XLII, 1910, pp. 793-804, 
K. Th. Preuss writes of nature- worship as practised by the Cora, 
Huichol, and ancient Mexicans. The natural phenomena, fire, light, 
darkness, etc., in personification, or partial identification, are worshipped in 
their connection with growth and fertility, blessing or cursing men. 



